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NOTES 


Like Christmas—and, perhaps, also Whitsuntide—the 
observance of Easter is pre-Christian. It takes the place 
of the celebration of the victory of Thor by our Saxon- 
Scandinavian ancestors. The name is variously derived, 
but it appears to be connected with the Sanscrit word for 
the dawn, referring to the dawn of spring and the passing 
of winter. Many of the Catholic Easter ceremonies are 
directly descended from Pagan observances. The Chris- 
tian Church, very diplomatically, did not deprive the people 
of their old and customary rites when they were not abso- 
lutely immoral or harmful, but, as it were, baptized them 
by investing them with new associations and _ ideas. 
Whether, in all cases, the results have been wholly satis- 
factory may perhaps be open to question. 


Fortune favours the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The revenue has come tumbling in during these closing 
days of the fiscal year—thanks in a measure to the news- 
paper alarms of a restoration of the tobacco duty to its 
old level—and instead of a deficit for 1898-99 there will 
now, it is said, be a surplus of nearly two millions, while 
the dreaded deficit of 1899-1900 is losing more than half 
its substance. The end of it all will be, we are told, that 
the deficit which Sir Michael has to face will be less than 
amillion. And so there is to be, the Pall J/all Gasette 
understands, no resort to new sources of taxation and no 
revival of old ones. Of course, no one seriously supposed 
that the Chancellor would, in any event, push up the 
income-tax beyond its present war-level of 8¢.; and we 
refused to debit him with the folly of suspending the Sink- 
ing Fund—an expedient which Lord George Hamilton has 
now expressly renounced. And after Mr. Balfour’s per- 
fectly just and reasonable eulogy of cycling at the National 
Cyclists’ Union dinner on Friday, even Sir Michael will 
feel chary of the suggested 5s. tax on cycles. Still 
that tax may come in a moment of financial stress, and 
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it would, we believe, be received with far more equanimity 
than is imagined by Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
members of Parliament in fear of their constituents. As 
it is, however, a little fresh juggling with the tobacco and 
beer duties and the deficit may be met. 


Tue late Mr. Birket Foster, who passed peacefully 
away on Monday last, will best be remembered by his 
charming drawings in water-colour, which, halting mid- 
way between the old tradition and the new, are perhaps 
peculiarly typical of the taste of the period wherein they 
were produced. Mr. Foster’s work was always accom- 
plished, he was neither a pioneer nor much of an exten- 
sionist, and, in his prime, his drawings were eagerly 
competed for and greatly admired by a public that appre- 
ciated their even technique and healthy sentiment. 


MILLENNIAL 


The Bear.—‘‘ The Tsar’s compliments to all who have 
sympathised with shim in his desire for peace; and now 
that we are such good friends, would there be any objec- 
tion to his Majesty annexing the Eastern Pamirs ?” 

Friends of Peace.—‘* Come, come, come!” 

The Bear.—‘‘ But don’t you see that if we can only 
get the world nicely sliced up, there will be nothing left to 
fight about ?” 


TO A POLE 


BROTHER, why rave and shriek of Hate ? 
What! can the Double-headed Bird 
Trouble you? He that’s calm is great. 
O never, never say that word. 


Pity one Russia— poor dumb Thing 
That, shuddering, bears woes infinite ; 
Pity! and think what years may bring : 
As for the o¢her—what of it ? 


A ‘* People’s Father,” trampling down 
Half of his children under foot ; 
Lawless foes of a lawless crown : 

The Cross entangled in the Knout. 


The throttling clutch, the smooth-faced lie ; 
Wrongs brutal and wrongs fraudulent ; 
Lust, scented with bland courtesy, 

And smelling ranker for the scent ; 


An automatic Press, wound up 

To growl a threat or chant a hymn ; 
Home spies, that share our friendly cup ; 
Judges whose justice is their whim ; 


Soldiers with hangman’s hands that reek ; 
Priests laughing whilst we agonise :— 
Why hate them? Hate is for the weak— 
I do not hate ; but I despise. 


Mere shadows they—now come, now gone. 
Our cause is everlasting light. 

We're men, not children. Day comes on: 
Who cares how dark, how long the night ? 


Not I. But, while to Fate we bow, 
We still may—though serene, yet stern— 
Stamp on Oppression’s hissing brow 
A mark that shall for ever burn. 
MicHaEL Henry DZIeWICKI. 
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REASON has no place in such struggles as that Aguinaldo 
is vainly conducting against General Otis, else he might 
be expected to ask himself, before the final blow is dealt 
him, what he hopes to gain by fighting that he might not 
have gained in far larger measure by friendly co-operation 
with the great Power which delivered the Filipinos from 
the hands of Spain. At whatever cost in blood and 
treasure, the Americans will sweep the island of Luzon 
from shore to shore of armed opposition to their authority. 
They are encountering an unexpectedly fierce and bloody 
resistance ; but if it convinces the Tagals once*for all of 
the futility of the resort to arms, the blood which is now 
being poured out behind Manila will not have been wasted. 
And in the same process our kinsmen are learning some- 
thing of what Rudyard Kipling meant by the White Man’s 
Burden. 


Except the Emperor Francis Joseph no civilised ruler 
has so difficult a team to drive as Mr. McKinley. The 
American Constitution was framed with an eye mainly to 
domestic occasions, and it has served this purpose ad- 
mirably. But since America emerged from the seclusion 
of Monroeism and began to play the part of a world-power 
the dissidence between her several depositaries of authority 
—the President, the Senate, the House of Representatives 


—which mattered little while she was a recluse, has grown . 


to alarming proportions, and threatens to make her a 
byword and a shaking of the head in the family of nations. 
A great Power in its dealings with other great Powers 
must needs function as one, or intercourse becomes im- 
possible. Yet only the other day the world witnessed the 
amazing spectacle of the Senate of the United States on 
the brink of refusing to ratify a Treaty solemnly entered 
into by the Executive of the United States, while a few 
days later the House of Representatives—thirty-three 
members of it—voted for the repudiation of the obligation 
entered into by the nation, as represented by its Executive, to 
pay to Spain 20 millions of dollars in consideration of the 
cession of the Philippines. In view of these difficulties, 
arising as they do from the accustomed tasks thrown upon 
the several arms of Government, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that Mr. McKinley prefers to ‘‘ go slow,” and, even at 
the risk of Mr. Smalley’s censure, to exhaust all the arts of 
persuasion, if only in his dealings with Foreign Powers he 
may save the United States from the opprobrium of being 
a house divided against itself. It is this patriotic patience 
in dealing with the friction created by the turning of the 
machinery of the State to novel tasks of Imperialism that 
will constitute President McKinley’s title to a place among 
eminent statesmen. 


Tue ‘‘law’s delays” are always with us; but is it not 
time someone protested against the really disgraceful 
prolongation of the Hooley scandal? The Official Receiver’s 
report alleges offences under the Debtors Act and under 
the Bankruptcy Act; yet still the whole business ap- 
pears to be indefinitely hung up. The Bankruptcy Court 
has power to order prosecution in such cases if it 
is satisfied that there is reasonable prospect of the 
bankrupt being convicted. The division—the ‘‘ cutting- 
up,” as it is called in the City—of the profits of the 
Beeston Pneumatic deal between the bankrupt, Mr. H. J. 
Lawson, and Mr. Bradshaw is reported as fraudulent. 
it is so or it is not; the business of the law is to settle 
that point forthwith. The whole affair should strengthen 
the hands of the Government in amending the Companies 
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Act. They could do nothing more important or more 
popular. 


IT now appears certain that Sir Arthur Charles has 
been appointed by the two Primates as the successor of 
Lord Penzance: the only possible doubt was whether a . 
little bit of ecclesiastical hocus pocus had been worked off, 
and Sir Arthur merely made Dean of Arches, in the same 
position as Sir Robert Phillimore hadheld. As we pointed 
out, this would have merely resulted in the appointment 
of a judge under the Public Worship Act by the Crown a 
few months hence. Sir Arthur Charles is a very able 
ecclesiastical lawyer, who was engaged as counsel in 
several of the great Ritual suits. Lord Penzance, though 
in his own line a very sound, perhaps even a great, 
lawyer, had no special knowledge of Church or Canon law, 
and was at one time charged by a High Church paper with 
making rather a bad slip in one of his decisions—we 
forget which. However, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council has done that before now, in threading the 
intricate maze of Church law. 


What is the object of collecting funds for an Anglican 
bishop in Egypt? There are no English Churchmen there 
to speak of, except in the Army, which has its own mili- 
tary chaplains. We believe that the Anglican bishop in 
Jerusalem, Dr. Blyth, exercises spiritual jurisdiction in 
Egypt at present, on behalf of his own community ; and 
we fancy that he does not find it a very exacting part of 
his labours. Can it be that these good people expect 
Englishmen to take up their abode in Egypt wholesale ? 


THE witty and at the same time interesting speech 
which Sir George Trevelyan delivered last Monday night 
at the Authors’ Club dealt mainly with that fascinating 
subject, the relations between literature and politics, with 
a spice of comparison between the respective rewards of 
the two trades. Sir George inclines to the belief that, 
although the politician gets more than his fair share of 
the daily papers, the author scores when it comes to his 
section of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” In fact, 
speaking of himself and his fellow-politicians, the author 
of one of the best modern biographies chose to appear as 
a mere trifler confronted by literary eminences on the high 
road to the ‘‘ Dictionary.” Sir George, however, had a good 
Geal to say about the pleasure he derived from the con- 
templation of the sturdy Englishman, whose attractions 
have so completely chained him to the eighteenth century. 
History, he declared, had to be adulterated before it could 
be made dull. Sir George, at least, is an honest grocer. 


BoosEy against the Duchesses! The spectacle is 
sublime. But there is, no doubt, a good deal of truth all 
the same in Mr. Boosey’s complaint. The abuse of the 
charity matinée by the advertising duchess is a problem of 
the age. Sweet indeed are the uses of advertisement, 
and charity truly covers a multitude of sins. But when it 
comes to the threatened extinction of the legitimate concert 
business by the multiplication of these free shows at which 
the too-confiding artist sings ‘‘ for nothing,” while the too- 
knowing duchess takes all the credit, then it is manifestly 
time to speak out, and Mr. William Boosey has proved 
the daring man to bell the—duchess. ‘‘ These indis- 
criminate charity entertainments,” he declares, ‘‘ are the 
curse of the musical profession and of the managers who 
support that profession.” Evidently there is only one 
remedy. Artists must cultivate moral courage enough no/ 
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to be charitable. Some cynics no doubt will be unkind 
enough to suggest that even artists, like the duchesses, 
are not entirely insensible to the advantages of the 
advertisement they gain. But Mr. Boosey is evidently 
not of this opinion. And he ought to know. 


Tue Law Courts rose on Wednesday for a fort- 
night’s vacation. The session has been chiefly remarkable 
for the changes in the fersonne/ of the judges. The latest 
law appointment—that of Mr. Ambrose, Q.C., to the 
vacant Mastership in Lunacy—is in every way satis- 
factory. Indeed, Mr. Ambrose some years ago was con- 
sidered to be in the running for a judgeship, and would 
have been appointed had he possessed influence equal to 
his ability. He is at present prominent in the public eye 
for his introduction of a Bill to abolish the existing 
doctrine of constructive murder. If the Bill becomes law, 
we shall have no more death sentences of the kind passed 
upon Lieutenant Wark and others. Mr. Justice Darling, 
it seems, has already taken it upon himself to alter the 
law. Popular though his action be, it is well to remem- 
ber that the judge’s function is‘only to apply, not to make, 
law. The general opinion at the Bar is that Mr. 
Ambrose’s Bill will encounter little, if any, opposition. It 
is to be hoped so. 


Tue Supreme Court (Appeals) Bill, which has been 
read a second time by the House of Lords, seems to have 
escaped general observation. It is really a matter of some 
importance. At present three Lords Justices of Appeal 
are required before a final appeal can be heard, though 
two are sufficient for an interlocutory appeal. The Bill 
proposes to allow only two of the Lords Justices to dispose 
of final appeals also, if the parties to the case consent. 
The necessity for the Bill has arisen in this way. If a 
Lord Justice is indisposed, possible substitutes are of a 
very limited class. Practically, they consist of ex-Lord 
Chancellors, the Lord Chief Justice, the President of the 
Admiralty Division, and the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. There is no ex-Lord Chancellor living at 
present. The Lord Chief Justice is on the Venezuelan 
and Canadian Commissions, and, even if he were not, 
would be required in the Queen's Bench. The President 
of the Admiralty Division has quite as much as he can do 
in his own sphere, and the Lord Chancellor is required in 
the House of Lords. The obvious remedy would be to 
increase the number of judges capable of sitting in the 
Court of Appeal—for instance, by providing that any Law 
Lord could sit there. The other end of the problem, how- 
ever, has been seized upon, and the number of Lords 
Justices necessary for the hearing of a final appeal is to be 
reduced. The remedy, of course, meets the case ; but it 
is difficult to believe that the other way would not be 
better, may not indeed still be followed. 


Wuen Lord Justice Smith opens his lips he usually has 
something to say. He opened them at the dinner after the 
Boat-race ; and he had something to say. The usual com- 
plimentary part over, his Lordship spoke without reserve 
upon the question of the bad feeling that has lately existed 
among the Cambridge Colleges, and he damned it with 
faint praise. The causes of it he did not attempt to trace. 
They are, however, an integral part of the question, and 
it may at once be said that the root of the quarrels lay in 
the preponderance of Trinity Hall and Trinity College in 
boating matters. Until quite recently Hall and Trinity 
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had about seven-ninths of the Boat for a dozen years or 
more, and completely ‘‘ bossed” Cambridge rowing. The 
tin-god worship of rowing Blues and College coaches 
produces a corresponding expansion in the Blues and 
coaches themselves. Not only in their dealings with 
others, but also among themselves, the autocracy of many 
rowing men at Cambridge was quite beyond the bounds 
of reason. The exclusion of all other Colleges by Hall 
and Trinity was put an end to by Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher. 
He drew his crews from all and sundry, without fear or 
favour. Like the Eastern potentate, he cut off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. There is no dissension now, and 
Cambridge has won the race. Verb. sap. sat. 


WueEN Sydney Smith wrote of the graceless man 
‘‘who would even speak disrespectfully of the equator” 
he must have had a prophetic glimpse of our modern 
geographers. The beautiful ‘‘round earth” of our fore- 
fathers, the classic globe of our school days, is no more. 
In its place we have a distorted and gruesome thing, not 
only much flatter at the poles and more bulging at the 
equator than we have been taught, but bulging much 
more in one meridian than in the others. Instead of an 
orange, it is almost a lemon lying on its side. Worse 
yet, its northern hemisphere is larger than the southern, 
so that, according to Dr. Gregory, it is shaped ‘‘like a 
peg-top,” and a ‘‘badly-made” one at that, having 
undergone other ‘‘deformations,” no doubt from its 
extreme age and goutiness. And Professor Darwin is 
so lost to all sense of respect for hoary antiquity that he 
rudely declares it to be ‘‘ more like a potato than an 
orange.” Poor old Mother Earth, to be thus reviled by 
her children—and parasites! There is one consolation, 
however, about these unkind personal remarks, and that 
is, they show her to be still alive and growing—and 
improving ; that the chisel of the Great Sculptor is still 
at work upon her outlines, hewing out new beauties, 
softening down harsh lines, rendering her more and more 
fit for the habitation of man. 


THE suggestion has been made that one of the great 
battleships to be launched this year should be christened 
the Royal Alfred, in commemoration of the 1,o00th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Navy by King 
Alfred, and the Admiralty approval of this proposal would 
give great satisfaction in the service itself, as well as 
among civilians. Naval officers would associate the name 
with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who was_ universally 
popular while actively connected with the Navy, while 
civilians would probably regard the name as a direct 
commemoration of the great debt that the nation owes 
to the king of that name. The bestowal of the name 
would not break through any of the dear old rules of 
naval nomenclature which the Admiralty cherish with so 
much care and consistency, for the name is already on 
the Naval Signal Book. The vessel would be the last 
of along line of famous ships. To this day the officers 
who served in the last Royal Alfred, of the ’sixties and 
’seventies, are in the habit of dining every year in London, 
and recalling the pleasant memories of former days at 
sea. Why not, therefore, another Royal Alfred? 


Ir the proposition for the enlistment of a new regiment 
of Highlanders is to be carried to a successful conclusion, 
it will be necessary to take vigorous steps to make the 
conditions of a soldier’s life better known in Scotland. 
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One of the best means of doing this will be to largely 
increase the garrison across the Border. At present this 
is of so attenuated a nature that, except in Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, a soldier is regarded very much 
as a phenomenon in almost any part of the country. As 
for the inhabitants of the remoter coastwise districts and 
the hardy dwellers on the islands, they seem to be left 
severely alone, and the alluring voice of the recruiting 
sergeant is practically never even heard by them. Under 
the circumstances it is not unnatural to find that the 
crofters and fishermen are still reluctant to adopt a career 
about which they know so little. A battalion on the 
march, with its blare of bugles and rolling of dams, is 
one of the best stimulants to recruiting imaginable, and 
consequently the experiment of sending a regiment from 
Edinburgh to Fort George by march route could not fail 
to produce a good return. The approaching summer 
should be a favourable time for testing the scheme. 


TueE lamentable occurrence at the Victoria Barracks, 
Windsor, the other day, when a young soldier of the Scots 
Guards fell dead on parade, is likely to direct public atten- 
tion to the number of ‘‘specials” in the ranks. By this 
euphonious term, it should be explained, is meant those 
recruits who fail to come up to the by no means extra- 
ordinary standard of physical development demanded in 
the Regulars. That the proportion of such is increasing 
by leaps and bounds is an unpleasant commentary on the 
precise extent towhich the blandishments of the Recruiting 
Department are being responded to bya suitable supply 
of candidates for a military career. Thus, in 1896, the 
number of ‘‘ specials” accepted amounted to 18 per cent. 
This was bad enough in all conscience. Nevertheless, 
the total for last year had risen to 33 per cent. More- 
over, we have not even the satisfaction of knowing that 
the drill and gymnastics to which these immature war- 
riors are subjected are invariably instrumental in causing 
them to attain the minimum standard of the non- 
‘*specials.” As a matter of fact (and official statistics) 
as many as 23 per cent. of them failed to accomplish this 
after twelve months’ hard training. 


In American schools, discipline is based on principles 
which seem strange in this effete country. We have heard 
an American professor argue that if his reason directs 
him to question, or even to disobey, a true democratic 
child must follow his reason; corporal punishment is a 
degrading thing, no doubt, but we are not surprised to 
learn that the system has not proved quite satisfactory. 
Mr. Randall Spaulding, headmaster of the High School 
at Montclair, N.J., has tried a system of self-government 
of his own. The classes were offered the choice of pre- 
paring their work in a room without supervision, if they 
would be responsible for good order. For two or three 
weeks ‘‘there was in the study-room absolute individual 
self-government”; but even a republican is human, ang 
Mr. Spaulding had to modify his system, and cause a 
committee of public order to be elected, one member of 
which was to be present in the study-room while work 
was going on. Offenders are brought before the 
committee, and the punishment is—to be ‘‘ debarred 
from the study-room for a longer or shorter period.” 
Those who do not come to ‘‘ subscribe to the rules of the 
Committee ” have been ‘‘ excluded altogether.” We can 
imagine the feelings of a middle-school boy at being shut 
out of the preparation-room. The system as modified 
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seems to be successful ; but Mr. Spaulding is quite modest 
over his success. He has no doubt that similar experi 
ments have been tried in a score of places. They have, 
indeed, but with a difference. Mr. Spaulding is making a 
first step towards the prefectorial system. When he 
chooses his prefects himself, instead of electing them by 
popular vote, and introduces a more reasonable system of 
punishments, applying to all sorts of characters, his success 
will be greater still. It is difficult to imagine a better 
system of discipline than that of the English public schools, 
where all obey cheerfully, where the senior boys are 
trained to responsibility, and the abuse of it is guarded 
against, and where a very strict discipline is maintained 


with good feeling on all sides and a singular lack of 
friction. 


THERE is, we are glad to note, a fairly general agree- 
ment in the press upon the Duke of Devonshire’s view of 
inspection as applied to secondary education. We wish 
to repeat most emphatically that inspection is of no use 
unless it be compulsory, regular, and done by capable 
men. The secret of Article 3. 1 is easy to discover; the 
Duke is afraid of asking for money to pay the new inspec- 
tors, and he is afraid of the conservatism of public schools. 
This is not the way to reform anything; we are more 
than disappointed by the Duke’s weakness. If the inspec- 
tion is not to bea force, the new Board must appoint a 
number of new inspectors, of high intellectual qualifica- 
tions, who have had experience in secondary schools, and 
have succeeded as teachers. These men must be well 
paid—a thousand a year at least; and their work will be 
cheap at the price. One result of the establishment of 
such inspectorships will be to attract more able men to 
the teaching profession, which is likely to suffer in the 
near future from the clerical reaction to which we have 
alluded. As for the money, a Government which could 
throw away half a million, without benefiting anybody 
but retail tobacconists, can surely afford ten thousand 
pounds to benefit the whole nation. If not, let them put 
the tobacco tax where it was before. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER 
AN IMPRESSION 


Last Sunday morning I stood in ‘‘ the crowded yard there 
at the end of Princes Street,” which Mr. Henley’s envoy 
has rendered famous even to Cockney readers. Once 
more the Castle Rock towered overhead, menacing and 
black against the grey vast of air; once more the sea- 
salted stillness was gored and rent by the clamour of 
beaten bells. East and west streamed a black multitude 
of them that kept holy-day ; and as a tributary turned off 
from the main river and past the grave of ‘ Athos the 
wise, the kind, the generous and august,” into the West 
Kirk, I suddenly bethought me of—President Kruger. 

It was not such a far cry as you might think, though 
the association of ideas was unconscious. Fifty yards 
away in Castle Terrace his Honour lived during his brief 
visit to North Britain ; it is like enough that he made one 
of those who in those days filed into the West Kirk and 
‘‘sat under” Dr. MacGregor. I strove to picture Pre- 
sident Kruger at the tomb of Athos; it was a quaint 
image; and then in a flash I remembered all the tale 
of his dealings with the British Government and the harm- 
less necessary Uitlanders, Dr. Jameson intervening—are 
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these things not written in the Chronicles of Mr. Massing- 
ham and all other editors? There is, in fact, nothing new 
to tell you about President Kruger ; but there is a certain 
interest, perhaps, in a plain account of how he shows to a 
casual stranger in his own capital, and I betake myself to 
a slender personal impression of Oom Paul. 

It is two years since I saw him first, and I owed my 
introduction then to Dr. Leyds. Sometimes the President 
is accessible to every globe-trotter ; sometimes he ‘‘ lies 
doggo,” and will see no one; and a few days before my 
visit to his capital he had hardened his heart, and refused 
to disclose himself to Colonel Saunderson of our own 
House of Commons. Dr. Leyds, whom I| knew a little—a 
pleasant fellow, singularly in need of a halter—was doubtful 
whether it was possible to secure for me an audience, but 
at length announced that it could be managed. I cove- 
nanted to meet his secretary, Mr. Sandberg, the most 
courteous of Hollanders, who has every visitor to the 
Government buildings at Pretoria in his debt, at 4 o’clock, 
one blazing December afternoon. Mr. Sandberg would 
present me, and act as my interpreter. 

At 4, then, under a baking sun—Pretoria lies in a hole, 
and is, perhaps, the hottest place in South Africa—Mr. 
Sandberg and his charge might have been perceived (if 
there had been any one awake to perceive them) bicycling 
along one of the green roads, overhung with weeping 
willows, which radiate from the gaunt and dusty market 
square, round which, in the true South African fashion, 
Pretoria straggles. We hugged the roadside, not only 
for the shadow’s sake, but that we might come unseen to 
the President’s house. At that hour, my companion 
explained, the President would be on his stoep. Ifhe saw 
us coming, he would certainly arise and fly swiftly. Now 
one interview on the stoep is a better thing than many 
interviews in the best Dutch parlour. Presently, therefore, 
we alighted before the house of the President, a pretty, 
low, one-storied cottage, with two marble lions—the gift 
of Mr. Barney Barnato—couched before the porch, and 
beside the lions two sentries of the Z.A.R.P., or Transvaal 
police, in dark uniforms and snowy helmets. Neither the 
lions nor the sentries took any interest in us, and we 
passed across the stoep and knocked at the door. 

Plainly it was to be a “‘ parlour interview,” which Mr. 
Sandberg likes less. The front door opened, and a tall, 
broad-shouldered, brown man, like a well-to-do Scottish 
farmer, stood bowing to us. This was Mr. Eloff, the 
President’s son-in-law. He said something to my guide 
in Dutch and we went in. On the threshold I was aware 
of two longish low-ceilinged sitting-rooms, and at the end 
of one of them an elderly lady, with a burly grey figure 
beside her, waiting like people at home for the advent of 
a dentist or a photographer—Oom Paul and Tante Anna! 
Then the burly grey figure came swiftly towards me, the 
little hall darkened for a moment, and | was making a 
solemn obeisance, reproduced from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the eighteenth century, to His Honour Stephanus 
Johannes Paulus Kruger, Staats Presidente. With a ges- 
ture, commanding and rather fine, he pointed to the second 
parlour. We entered in a bundle and sat down on a 
horse-hair sofa. There was a large number of things in 
the room which I am quite modern and chivalrous enough 
to describe in print, but cannot unhappily remember. 

The interview began in this way. I said I sympathised 
with the President in his horror of bores, but that my 
case was peculiar. I think it was, or, perhaps, my 
account of it may have been ‘‘extremely plausible,” for 
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the President nodded gravely and smiled. He had just 
returned from the last lap of his election tour and looked 
inimitably brown. I have seen him since, too ill to receive 
a visitor. But on that day he had a clear eye and a 
capital complexion, not the doughy face of the photo- 
graphs by any means, though the bags under the eyes 
were there.—(This is very brutal, but so are all ‘‘inter- 
views.”) 

We talked through Mr. Sandberg’s translation. I 
had come down from Rhodesia a little while before. 
‘‘What did you think of Matabeleland?” he asked— 
Rhodesia he does not know by that name. But presently 
‘‘Have you seen Rhodes ?.” he asked, and sighed when 
I said that I had not. Politics Dr. Leyds had tabooed, 
but he asked about Sir Alfred Milner. I tried to indicate 
my grounds for believing in the superiority of Sir Alfred 
to the rest of the human race. And the President re- 
plied that he heard all things good about Sir Alfred. 
Scotland he talked about, and asked me if I thought his 
people liked the Scots. I thought so and said so; but 
I was dying to tell him how much he resembled a com- 
posite portrait of the Auld Licht Elders. Our Kirks 
were the same, he said, for the Scots, he thought, liked 
his people, not their government, perhaps; but this belief 
in the preference of Scotland and the Liberal party for 
the Burghers’ cause is implanted in the Boer mind. Mr. 
de Waal lately testified to his share in this faith in the 
pages of a morning contemporary ; and I remember an 
old Cape Boer at Griqualand West, who encountered me 
in a chemist’s shop, was amazed to see me buving tooth- 
brushes, and asked the chemist what this strange animal 
might be. When he heard I was a Scotsman his broad 
face became radiant. ‘‘Then he likes the Dutch,” he 
ome. . s « 

The President now asked me if I was married, and if 
so, how many children Ifhad. Politics forbidden, we then 
babbled, ramblingly but ‘wi’ difficulty,” through Mr. 
Sandberg, about Scotland and the Kirk, and Boer tobacco, 
and sheep dogs (of which I knew nothing), and then gold, 
as to which his opinions (if I may say so of my host) were 
crude. I produced a photograph, and he looked at it 
seriously and said it was a good likeness. I asked him to 
sign it, but that involved too much literary work. He 
asked me to send the photograph to his office, where he 
would ‘‘ deal with it.” And so we parted. He shook my 
hand in the grasp of a vice—(the first time I remember 
to have thought respectfully of that battered phrase). 
Sedately he bowed at the door, and swiftly he departed to 
his other parlour and his wife. It was my only interview 
with him, for when I came next to Pretoria he remembered 
me as a good collie might remember a strayed sheep, and 
bowed from the stoep where he sat in spectacles. 

You see that my interview is so much padding. Yet 
it left on my mind a vivid impression which I cannot 
express, but which is, I believe, indelible. The face is 
kindly—pace Mr. H. M. Stanley, who tells me he thinks not. 
Children are, after all, the only instinctive judges, and | 
believe a girl-child of four would go 'straight to him as to 
a friend. His costume and habits are familiar. He is all 
that his enemies describe him: obstinate, bigoted, cun- 
ning, and courageous—transcending his people in these 
their essential qualities, he is their President. That though 
he is strong he is stupid, and only cunning as an animal is 
cunning, I well believe. But I confess I liked him even 
more than I have liked the hippopotamus at the Zoo, and 
I am glad that I shook hands with him. 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


BREAKING UP 
St. Stepben’s, Tuesday. 

THERE was a distinct atmosphere of holiday about the 
lower chamber this afternoon. A somewhat sparse atten- 
dance, a pronounced desire to get through business 
quickly, and a recurrence of regrets for ‘‘ troubling” the 
House, were among the portents which betokened the 
imminent parting, and in most instances honourable 
members had evidently come down with a view to getting 
away again in time for lunch. There were half a dozen 
notices of motion, and sundry questions on the paper, and 
these, of course, had to be dealt with. At one o’clock or 
thereabouts, however, Mr. Balfour was able formally to move 
the adjournment. Mr. Speaker hastened to put the motion, 
and everybody looked cheerful. But Mr. Maclean had a 
request to proffer with reference to Sugar Bounties, and 
Mr. Flynu wanted to know whether the Government 
would not rescind a recent circular bearing on the admis- 
sion of children into industrial schools in Ireland. Both 
gentlemen did their best to be brief, while the House 
yawned and thinned steadily. Honourable members who 
disappeared will rejoice to know that they missed about 
as pretty a piece of comedy as has been witnessed this 
session. It arose (need we say?) on a matter of ‘ per- 
sonal explanation.” Mr. Havelock Wilson, the sailors’ 
friend—who, by the way, has started a silk hat—com- 
plained that the President of the Board of Trade had 
accused him of making ‘untrue and grossly exaggerated 
statements” anent the administration of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. He would be glad to hear what statement 
of his was untrue or exaggerated, and he could assure the 
right hon. gentleman opposite that so long as the 
Merchant Shipping Act continued to be inefficiently ad- 
ministered, so long would he, Mr. Wilson, continue to 
play the critic—despite displays of temper. As regards 
the word ‘‘untrue” Mr. Ritchie pleaded the use of a 
milder epithet—namely, ‘‘unfounded”; in support of 
“exaggerated” he had figures to quote; and as to 
‘‘temper,” he was not angelic, though Mr. Havelock 
Wilson was enough to ruffle the temper even of an angel. 
Up to this point all had gone merry as a marriage bell— 
or, at any rate, approximately so. But there was Mr. 
Gibson Bowles to reckon with. Mr. Bowles is nothing if 
not candid. He ventured on the opinion that the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had rather wasted breath 
over Mr. Wilson, inasmuch as Mr. Wilson ‘‘ made in- 
sinuations,” and put down questions which he was not 
always there to ask. Also, if Mr. Wilson conducted his 
work outside the House on these particular lines, Mr. 
Bowles could not predict ‘‘a very great success” for him. 
Whereupon the member for Middlesborough hotly 
inguired if Mr. Bowles were ‘‘a_ general censor,” 
and there came a warning ‘‘Order, order!” from the 
chair. Dauntlessly, Mr. Bowles returned to the charge. 
“The impertinence and irrelevance of the honourable 
member were well known,” he said. ‘‘ The impertinence 
is all on your side,” quoth Mr. Wilson, without rising. 
And, of course, Mr. Bowles was called to order and with- 
drew ‘‘impertinence,” assuring the House that he did not 
intend to be insolent. Meanwhile Mr. Weir poured oil 
into the wounds of Mr. Wilson, and having got through 
his peroration, Mr. Bowles sought the consolation of such 
bottle-holders as the well-nigh empty Government benches 
afforded. 
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On the whole, it must be admitted that the best of the 
hitting lay with Mr. Bowles, to whom, therefore, we offer 
the tribute of a snapshot :— 


MR. THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES.—A gentleman of limited 
stature and fine manners. Wears very glossy hats, very neat 
boots, and rather light trousers. Has a profound knowledge 
of military, naval, and most other affairs, a pretty delivery, 
some humour and a fund of sarcasm. Is erroneously believed 
by artists to have only one arm. 


Following sharp on the Wilson-Bowles encounter, came 
Mr. Samuel Smith with a lament as to the cheapness of 
whisky on the West Coast of Africa, and at 2.20 p.m, 
what was left of the House—probably a matter of twenty: 
members—adjourned in earnest until Monday, April 10. 


THE ASSIDUOUS MEMBER 


His devouring ambition is to stick to business. He 
begins in a morning on Committee. He lunches in the 
House, and is always in his place to see that Mr. Speaker 
takes the chair properly. Question time is a joy to him, 
and the paper has a tendency to bristle with his name. 
He sits through the dullest debate without yawning, and 
makes a point of delivering himself of ‘‘a few remarks” 
on every subject brought up for discussion, no matter 
whether he understands it or not. His dinner hour is the 
dinner hour of Mr. Speaker, and though he follows that 
gentleman out, he is invariably beforehand with him in 
the matter of return. Being always there, whips are 
wasted upon him, and when a count takes place, he is, 
by necessity, one of the counted. The fly in the ointment 
of his contentment is the nightly ‘‘ Who goes home with 
Mr. Speaker?” He goes, of course, like the rest, but he 
does it reluctantly, and with pain. This is his life from 
day to day. And on Saturdays he fills up time by showing 
half a dozen parties of constituents round the premises. 
TOUCHSTONE. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND SPORT 


Ir there is one word in our language more unmistakably 
and exclusively British than any other, it is to be found in 
the Englishman’s variously inflected and elongated mono- 
syllable ‘‘sport.” No foreign tongue possesses even an 
approximate equivalent, no foreign vocabulary but perforce 
relies upon this exotic word when dealing with the subject 
it embodies. Yet in no country but our own does the word 
sport convey its full meaning, has its significance created 
that love of fair-play which can truly be considered the 
most distinctive characteristic of the Englishman. Like 
every other fine thing that is strong enough to pass into a 
common and universal token, sport has had to pay the 
penalty of popularity, and suffer, as does most else, from 
the scum atop and the dregs below. But, apart from 
these abuses, and their magnitude is in no way to be 
shirked, we are a sporting nation, and proud to be such. 
Most of us are content to be allowed to play the game for 
the game’s sake, and among our professionals there is yet 
a large majority whose thoughts are rather on the sport in 
hand than on the fees that give them the opportunities 
they were otherwise denied. 

Abroad, in France and Germany for instance, it is upon 
disciplinarianism of a semi-military order, upon the play- 


ing at soldiers, that the educational authorities rely tc 


make men of their youth. The school-boy is put into 
uniform and forced into a system as irksome as it is unin- 
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teresting. The English school-boy knows nothing of this 
machine-turned discipline ; but’ of the discipline of the 
playing-fields, eagerly sought and permanently retained, 
he has his fill, The Continental system knows nothing of 
playing for a side; it manufactures units. But the 
English lad who begins by playing cricket or football for 
his village or school learns later to play for his regiment 
or his Varsity, and later for his country and the Empire. 
From the first he is taught to have an object and an end 
in view, something worth playing for, and that for the 
game’s sake, and therefore for his: own good honour. 
And if he has imagination—and what school-boy has not ? 
—sentiment will turn his mere brute-skill into an idea, 
and he will not only want to win, but to win like a gentle- 
man. Therefore is Sport, if rightly conceived, the lineal 
descendant of its proud ancestor Chivalry. 

Apart from disciplinary considerations, in what other 
country do the national games and exercises play so potent 
a part in bringing classes and masses together? It is the 
Squire and his family who lead the village team to victory, 
the gently-born curate who shows the artisan of the city 
how to play the game. Thus do the natural leaders not 
only gain their position of honour, but it is one willingly 
surrendered to them by men whose confidence and trust 
they have won on common ground. It is, perhaps, more 
due to sport and the sporting instinct than to any reasoned 
argument that we find among our masses so strong a body 
of Tories, among our classes so unique a feature as the 
Tory-Democrat. 

Leaving the domestic results of our passion for sport, 
let us go further afield. What do these games, trans- 
lated into solid action, mean? Firstly, a hard body that 
can endure fatigue and extremes of climate, a heart that 
is not easily daunted, and a tongue that tells the truth 
and is not particularly afraid of the consequences. They 
mean that there are scores among us who from boyhood 
upwards have been used to leadership and responsibility, 
who can ride straight, shoot straight, and dry-nurse men, 
and animals, if need be; they mean that beyond the 
leaders there stands a vast array of men who, gifted with 
a similar physique and spirit, are willing to be led, and 
can take good and evil fortune without grousing, and 
without undue exaltation. And for the rough-and-tumble 
work of the government of an Empire such as ours what 
other men than these are of much consequence ? 

One other side of our sportsmanship remains to be 
considered. Our games and pastimes are a last link, all 
that remains to us of the old free life when man was piece 
and part of that wild nature from which the race can alone 
draw health and continuity. We have left the fields for 
the cities, and the cities mean decadence unless we main- 
tain this one thread of connection with the natural life. 
Already, and notably in the more recent additions to the 
journals of our large cities, are we showing signs of sever- 
ance from the more sportsmanlike traditions to which we 
are heir. Warding us and warning us from this evil is the 
land, is honest sport, the one sovereign remedy against the 
inert conscience and lack of scruple that are foremost 
symptoms of a too crowded civilisation. 
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THE COMING OPERA SEASON 


ARRANGEMENTS for the forthcoming opera season are now well 
advanced. Only two novelties are promised—Goldmark’s “ Der 
Kriegsgefangene” and Lalo’s “Le Roi d@’Ys”; but in other 
respects prospects seem hopeful enough. It is matter for regret 
certainly that of the “ Ring” only “ Die Walkiire” is to be given 
this time, and no very adequate reason—unless it be Bayreuth—is 
apparent for not repeating the performance of the whole tetralogy, 
which was such a notable feature of last summer’s doings. On 
the other hand, it is satisfactory to know that two so-called 
“cycles” of German opera—with German conductor, soloists, 
and chorus—are to be given, which performances will begin at 
7.30 and will include “Hansel und Gretel” and “ Fidelio.” 
Materially, certain important changes are being effected in the 
equipment of the Opera House, though these are only an instal- 
ment of others to be carried out eventually. The stage lighting is 
being improved, curtains are being substituted for the old act 
drop, while the promised smoking-room is on the way to com- 
pletion. The alteration of the stage, on the other hand, has been 
postponed. The singers engaged embrace most of the favourites 
of former years (though the absence of Madam Eames and Miss 
Zernina will be regretted), along with those of others—notably 
Madam Wittich and Madam Gadsky—less familiar to London 
opera-goers. 

Meanwhile, from the prospectus which has been issued to the 
financial public, it has become apparent that, not to put too fine a 
point on it, there was just the least element of exaggeration in 
certain of those highly coloured statements which went the rounds 
the other day concerning the result of the syndicate’s negotiations 
with Mr. Faber. At that time we were assured that the Duke of 
Portland, the Earl of Derby, Mr. Alfred Beit, and the rest had 
simply tumbled over one another in their eagerness to subscribe 
the amount requisite to buy out Mr. Faber’s rights, and their 
spirited conduct in the matter was the subject of general gratifica- 
tion. It has become apparent now, however, that of the total 
£120,000 required, Mr. Beit and his companions in reality only 
found some £60,000, and the public have been asked accordingly 
to supply the balance in the shape of terminable debentures— 
which is a slightly different state of things. At the same time 
there is not the least reason for suggesting that those who have 
taken up these debentures have not got excellent value for their 
money. It is really uncommonly good security which the syndicate 
offers for its four per cent. interest. 

People who talk of the uncertainty of opera, point to the 
case of the English Opera House, and generally enlarge on the 
speculative nature of the business, really confuse two different 
things. Permanent opera in London, in English, or in any 
other tongue, would assuredly constitute the most risky enter- 
prise imaginable. The three months’ season of opera at Covent 
Garden, on the other hand, is as surely one of the safest and most 
remunerative. During the last two years the profits realised 
amounted to an annual average of over £4,000. And there is not 
the smallest reason to suppose that these profits will not be largely 
increased under the new order of things. Sir A. Harris lost money 
heavily in the old days, of course ; but that was before he had got 
together his connection—artistic and social—and while he was 
sinking all the capital—in copyrights and so on—upon which his 
lucky successors are now drawing such handsome dividends. If 
Harris had lived he would be reaping to-day a rich reward for his 
so-called “ reckless” proceedings in former years. As it is, the 
syndicate—and with it, now, the public—will be the gainers. Svc 
vos! Poor Druriolanus! With an assured subscription, a 
splendid company of singers, competent management, and no 
possible rivals, Covent Garden opera has become an undertaking 
about as sound as the Bank of England, and vastly more remunera- 
tive to its shareholders. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


‘**Momentous Changes”’ in India 


TUEsDAY’s Times contains a long and interesting tele- 
gram summarising the debate in the Legislative Council 
on Sir J. Westland’s Budget statement, his last before 
handing over the Finance Department of the Indian 
Government to his successor, Mr. Clinton Dawkins. 
Mr. Dawkins is happy in entering upon office with a full 
treasury, the deficits of the lean years with which Sir J. 
Westland had to contend having been so completely wiped 
out that the four years ending March 31, 1900, taken to- 
gether, will show a small surplus; more than this, Mr. 
Dawkins takes over a stable 16d. rupee and a currency 
reserve of two millions sterling in sovereigns. Sir J. West- 
land, therefore, has done excellently weil in the management 
of Indian finance, and the Legislative Council unanimously 
said so. Lord Curzon’s speech was worthy the occasion, 
and contained passages of great pith and moment, which 
will set all India thinking. In the first place, he advo- 
cated a reduction by one-half in the cable rate be- 
tween India and England, declaring, and truly, that 
the present high rate was ‘‘inimical to trade, and 
an obstacle to the ever-growing intercourse between 
the two countries.” Then he went on to foreshadow 
‘‘momentous changes” in the financial system of the 
Indian Empire, which might be expected to be taken in 
hand when the Indian Currency Commission, now sitting 
in London, shall have completed its inquiry. He fore- 
shadowed also a change in the attitude of the Indian 
Government towards private enterprise in the matter of 
railway extension. The fixity of exchange which Sir J. 
Westland has been able to secure has removed one 
of the chief obstacles to an influx of British capital 
into India, and all that is now needed is a less dis- 
trustful and more cordial temper towards it on the 
part of the Indian Government. This temper Lord 
Curzon promises to display ; but the point in his speech 
which will most pique the curiosity of the people of india 
was his announcement that he had drawn up a schedule of 
‘twelve important questions all of them waiting to be 
taken up, all of which ought to have been taken up long 
ago, and to which he intended to devote himself ;” but 
what these questions are was just what he would not tell, 
nor did he divulge to his Council the reasons for his 
reticence. He did, however, tell them this—and it is good 
hearing that the question of the reduction of the British 
garrisons in India was not among the twelve—‘‘ No such 
proposal,” he averred, ‘‘ would form part of the programme 
of the Government of India during his time.” Lord Curzon 
has always done his own thinking, and he is going to 
continue to do it in India. 


The Transvaal: An Appeal to the Queen 


‘‘The people of the Rand are satisfied with things at 
present,” said Mr. Kruger to his burghers of Rustenburg 
at the very moment that ‘‘ the people of the Rand,” to the 
number of 21,000, were handing to the British Agent for 
transmission to the Queen a petition setting forth the 
intolerable wrongs they endure, and have for years past 
endured, at the hands of the Transvaal Government, 
and praying Her Majesty to cause an inquiry to be 
held into their grievances, and thereafter to procure 
their reform. The petition, with its supporting affi- 
davits, was received by Mr. Conyngham Greene for 
transmission to the High Commissioner, ‘‘ for such 
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action as His Excellency may think necessary.” What 
action will he think necessary? He knows, and has 
publicly certified, that the Outlanders’ grievances against 
the Transvaal Government are many and intolerable. He 
knows that, left to themselves, the Transvaal Government 
will yield no iota of reform. Or if he had any lingering 
hope on this score, that hope has been banished by Mr, 
Kruger’s speech on Friday last, denying point blank that 
the people of the Rand have any just ground of complaint, 
and denouncing all and sundry—Mr. Chamberlain first 
and foremost—who allege that they have. And one other 
thing Sir Alfred Milner knows—he knows that friendly 
counsel, urged upon Mr. Kruger with increasing solici- 
tude during the last three years, has dismally failed to 
persuade him to wiser ways. Then what will Sir Alfred 
Milner do with the petition now in his hands? It is not 
too much to say that upon his decision depends not only 
his own reputation and authority in South Africa, but 
also the reputation and authority of the ‘‘ Imperial 
factor,” as the place and power of the Crown in South 
African affairs has come to be called. Once before, in 
January, 1896, the Outlanders in their dire extremity 
appealed to it; but Lord Rosmead, old and hoodwinked, 
left them to their fate, and what that was we know. This 
desertion, bitterly resented at the time, has been forgiven, 
and now again—loyally and decorously—the Outlanders 
of Johannesburg appeal to the paramount Power for pro- 
tection against the wrongs they daily endure at the hands 
of the Transvaal Government. 

Something must be done, and promptly. We say 
promptly, because Mr. Kruger is an old man, and if the 
pacification of the Transvaal is weakly left to be effected 
until after his death, the pacification will be heralded by 
something the reverse of pacific. But taken in hand now, 
it might be accomplished swiftly and with ease ; for Mr. 
Kruger has no equal among men who would be king in 
the art of ‘‘ climbing down”—once he has been made to 
understand that he must climb down. To be sure a Bond 
Ministry are in office at the Cape, but they have had time 
to try their hand on Mr. Kruger, with this for sole result— 
that Mr. Kruger has discredited them by going from bad 
to worse. It is inconceivable, therefore, that Mr. Schreiner 
and his colleagues would attempt to obstruct the course of 
justice as between Mr. Kruger and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Such an attempt would be downright disloyalty, 
of which Mr. Schreiner is, of course, incapable. 


Mr. Reid Stands Firm 


As we felt sure he would, Mr. Reid, the New South 
Wales Premier, has refused to accept the amendment of 
the New South Wales Legislative Council, stipulating 
that the Commonwealth Bill shall be approved by the 
votes of not less than one-fourth of the electorate to ac- 
quire the force of law. Mr. Reid’s policy has been hard to 
understand, and his tactics have at times fairly laid him 
open to a suspicion of being a bit of a Laodicean in the 
matter of federation. But there can be no question about 
his Opportunism, and with the cheers of the Legislative 
Assembly as it passed the third reading of the Common- 
wealth Bill ringing in his ears, he is hardly likely to set 
himself to thwart the unanimous resolve of the Chamber 
by whose breath he lives. One of the unfortunate results 
of the delay occasioned by the dispute between the two 
Chambers of the New South Wales Legislature is that the 
Commonwealth Bill will now hardly be passed in time to 
be submitted to the Imperial Parliament for ratification. 
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before the present Session comes to an end. As Dr. 
Cockburn, Agent-General for South Australia, said the 
other day, federation is largely a question of fiscal 
frontiers. 

Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The Khalifa remains in the inaccessible 
deserts of Kordofan. When, some weeks back, the news 
arrived of his having gathered around him a second army 
it was taken for granted that he was on the march for 
Omdurman; but though he has had plenty of time to 
cover the 160 miles which lay between him and the battle- 
field where in September last his power was broken, he 
has not yet delivered his attack, either because he has 
learnt that fanaticism is powerless against Maxim gun 
and magazine rifle, or else because he lacks arms and 
food. The railway will be completed to Khartum by 
November next—already railhead is fifty miles south of 
the Atbara—and preparations should then be sufficiently 
advanced to follow the Khalifa into his lair and cleanse the 
Sudan of him ata blow. The difficulty is wholly one of 
water. 

West Africa.—Reports are to hand pointing to 
trouble in the Gold Coast hinterland similar to that which 
has just been brought to an end beyond Sierra Leone. 
News from the Opobo river received at Liverpool shows 
that the Niger Coast Protectorate troops have defeated a 
large force of armed natives, who afterwards surrendered 
to the number of 1,500, 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 


BeroreE I visited China I fear I held the Chinese in con- 
siderable contempt. I had heard many stories of the 
time of the China-Japan war, of their cowardly flight 
before inferior numbers, of their utter incapacity and 
effeteness, and the lack of energy and patriotism. I knew, 
too, amusing incidents relating to the practice and system 
of ‘‘ squeeze.” I had, in fact, drawn my conclusions 
upon hearsay evidence, so now on my way home! am 
writing you, as recompense, some few words in excuse 
and on behalf of the much-abused Celestial. 

Briefly, I have found him honest, clever, and hard- 
working. China is most certainly a trading nation, and it 
is among her commercial classes that we must seek her 
character. 

In Shanghai I was told by a British merchant of high 
standing that he had never in all his dealings with the 
Chinese signed, or caused a Chinaman to sign, any agree- 
ment or contract in connection with his business. Often 
goods to the value of over £25,000 would be involved in 
a single deal, and large sums of money would be coming 
due to him at different dates, extending over a period, 
perhaps, of some months, and yet he never had, nor had 
thought of having, any documentary evidence to that 
effect. A Chinaman’s word, he assured me, is as good 
as his bond. And this in general is the opinion of the 
merchants and bankers throughout China. Many have 
declared to me that no traders with whom they have had 
business connection are so honest as the Chinese. 

Again, it is astonishing to see, wherever one goes, the 
trust placed in the Comprador, who entirely manages the 
Chinese portion of any business, however large and im- 
portant. Such is the faith with which the merchants rely 
upon the honesty of their Compradors that they will tell 
you it is unnecessary and waste of time for a young man 
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entering a business in China to learn Chinese. Person- 
ally I cannot believe or agree with this ; the more a man 
knows the better he is—and in favour of my conviction I 
would point to the recent successes of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank in putting through their loans at 
Peking, successes admittedly due in very great measure 
to the first-class Chinese scholarship of their agent. But 
the point is that implicit confidence is given to the 
Comprador, and this could not be so had he not a reputa- 
tion for honesty. 

A curious thing, too, is that in Japan all the great 
banks employ for cashiers and to fill other positions of 
trust, not Japanese, but Chinese, and this applies not only 
to the European banks, but to the great Japanese Specie 
Bank in Yokohama. 

But I will go further than this, and say a good word 
even for the Mandarin. I will not deny that he 
‘“ squeezes,” that he underpays his soldiers and servants, 
and makes what he can out of whom he can. But how 
can he do otherwise and live? First, a Mandarin or a 
Taotai has to pay a large sum of money to procure his 
appointment ; secondly, while he is in office he receives 
no salary ; and, thirdly, three years is usually the limit of 
his term of office. How is he to govern a province, main- 
tain order, keep up a show of state, and entertain as 
becomes his position without squeezing? It is the system 
of Government that is corrupt, not the individual, and so 
bad is the system that it is absolutely impossible for any 
man in a position of authority to be honest. 

I believe that not only is the Chinaman an honest 
trader, but that he would make a first-rate soldier. It 
was the system of Government, again, that was at fault 
during the China-Japan war. I do not think any soldiers 
in the world would have fought under such conditions as 
the Chinese were expected to meet the Japanese. It is an 
old story now that Chinese regiments were fallen in and 
had doled out to them rifles of every description from the 
old smooth-bored Brown Bess to the modern Lee-Metford ; 
then ammunition was provided, two handfuls per man, 
out of a barrel containing all kinds and sizes of cartridge ; 
so that, taking the numbers of different rifles and different 
cartridges, a man was fortunate if he possessed two 
rounds to fit his weapon. They were badly clothed, 
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underfed, and their pay often months in arrear. Is it to 
their disgrace that they fled before drilled: and disciplined 
troops efficiently armed and equipped? And, besides, 
there were instances of great bravery and heroism in the 
Chinese ranks. One general who was popular among 
his men was found dead on one of the battle-fields in 
Manchuria surrounded by the bodies of his faithful fol- 
lowers. Another general was so beloved by his men that, 
when he left his camp near Newchwang to give battle 
again to the Japanese, many of them insisted upon leaving 
the comfortable English Hospital, in spite of terrible 
wounds, and following him to the end. Some had even 
to be carried from hospital by their companions in order 
to die by their leader. 

Such bravery seems to me of the very best, and I am 
certain that, if such men were given a chance and fairly 
treated, fed, and paid and clothed according to contract, 
they would follow their commander as truly as any 
soldiers in the world. Why cannot they be given a 
chance? If only we could induce China to allow us to 
reorganise their army upon British lines, it would not only 
incalculably benefit China, but there would be, once and 
for all, sufficient security for our trade and commerce, 
and, indeed, the trade and commerce of all nations. 

R. G. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
bong Kong. 

YOU are right in receiving with caution any telegraphic communi- 
cation regarding the “ undoubted success of British diplomacy” in 
regard to China’s pledge not to alienate to any foreign Power the 
Newchwang Railway. To begin with, what is China’s pledge worth? 
Did she not hand over to the French the territory adjoining the 
Nam-u a few years since, although she was bound to us by treaty 
not todoso? Again, I may mention that Russia's recognised sphere 
of influence runs south to the Great Wall, which runs down to 
the Gulf of Chili exactly at Shanhai-kwan, from which point the 
railway extension to Newchwang begins ; therefore it will run from 
start to finish through territory which will be dominated by Russia. 

I must correct an erroneous idea which appears to console 
those at home who take an interest in Far Eastern affairs. 
I refer to our mythical sphere in the Yang-tse Valley. In THE 
OUTLOOK of December 31 last you say that the “Chinese 
authorities (in the Yang-tse) seem to be as obedient and deferential 
to the British as in North China they are to the Russians.” Now 
this is far from being so. We are looked upon, and. natu- 
rally, as a “burst flush.” Liu K’un Yi, the Viceroy at 
Nanking, is disgusted because we have not supported him 
in his fight against the French regarding the new territory 
which they intend to acquire at Shanghai. Chang Chih-tung and 
all the officials and residents at Wu-Chang—adjoining Hankow— 
hold us in contempt for the cringing manner in which we sent our 
Consul back to Shashih in a small merchant steamer after the 
gutting of that port, notwithstanding that we threatened gunboats, 
and the usual masquerade. The common people up the river 
declare that our ships have only wooden guns, and that before 
they pass up the Yang-tse they must stop at Wu-Sung and obtain 
a permit to proceed from the Shanghai Zuofai/ Once in a life- 
time a British ship larger than a gunboat shows itself at Hankow, 
although the Germans sent their fleet up some time since. The 
Yang-tse Valley is being exploited by foreigners o/ Britishers, and 
Hankow is a good example of this. The carrying trade of the 
great river is at present largely in our hands ; but foreigners are 
entering against us, and their competition will surely tell. For- 
eigners are seizing British property at Hankow, and unless a great 
change takes place at Pekin they will be allowed to stick to it. 
In short, we have no sphere in Central China that is not common 
to everyone, and our prestige has long since vanished. 
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FINANCE 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 


ArE we to havea Spring boom? is a question which no 
doubt will exercise many minds during the holidays. The 
impression in Throgmorton Street is that we shall, and 
we are not so sure that the sanguine expectations of 
professional operators may not be realised. A few words, 
therefore, as to the general outlook in the world of finance. 
Perhaps the term ‘‘ boom” is too strong, for it is one that 
usually designates a special movement in one particular 
security or section of the market. The prospect in the 
next few months is one rather of increased activity with 
an all-round appreciation in values. And here the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What do active markets on the Stock 
Exchange depend upon? Briefly the following: Peace, 
good crops, active trade, a sound market position—by 
which we mean an absence of speculative inflation, and 
last, though not least, an adequate supply of bankers’ 
accommodation. To take the last cause first, what is 
likely to be the course of the Money Market? In some 
respects the position of the Bank of England is by no 
means so strong as could be desired, though it is not worse 
than it was a year ago. The weakest point is our small 
stock of gold and consequent attenuated reserve. If it 
were seriously threatened by an urgent foreign demand 
for gold the position would be an uncomfortable one, and 
an advance in the Bank Rate might certainly be expected 
at an early date. The Bank directors are, it is true, 
securing very little of the gold that comes to hand from 
abroad, but there are large supplies in prospective—a 
proportion of them, fortunately, in coin—and at present 
the foreign demand does not threaten to be greater than 
foreign imports will supply. Indeed, we rather look to 
see a falling-off in the foreign demand for gold. Should 
it increase and necessitate an advance in the Bank Rate to 
4 per cent., that, we consider, would not be a factor of 
sufficient moment to counteract other favourable influences. 
The various demands immediately coming upon the market 
will doubtless bring about a further reduction in the 
Bank’s stock of bullion, and in the reserve, but it will be 
temporary, and we do not anticipate such a shortage of 
bankers’ accommodation during the next few months as 
will seriously interfere with Stock Exchange business. 

On the question of peace, it is many a day since the 
outlook was more promising. It seems as though we 
had come to the end of a series of acute political disturb- 
ances all over the world. In the settlement of many of 
these disturbances the British Government, supported and 
strengthened by public opinion, have shown a firm yet 
conciliatory attitude, and this fact is potent for the 
maintenance of peace. Several of the Powers show a 
genuine disposition to work in harmony for the advance- 
ment of trade and commerce, and they may yet realise 
that the policy of the Open Door is of greater moment as 
a sedative of political troubles than as a means of national 
aggrandisement. With peace assured, all that is wanted 
is prosperity in the industrial markets at home and abroad. 
There are indications of this, and given good harvests 
the industrial expansion should continue for some years. 

The next general consideration to take into account is 
the position of markets. Broadly speaking, they are 
sound. The advance in the value of money since the 
beginning of the year has undoubtedly tended to reduce 
the speculative account open, and during the past few 
weeks it has been further reduced. In Throgmorton 
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Street, at any rate, there is no prospect of a collapse in 
speculation owing to the existence of an unwieldy posi- 
tion. There is always a disposition on the Stock Ex- 
change to go in advance of events, and though there is a 
prevailing opinion that good markets are in store for us, 
it cannot be said that the position is unsound. Pro- 
fessional operators have doubtless bought stock simply to 
sell again to the public at a higher price, but they have 
not overloaded themselves, and unless we are very much 
mistaken the public will come forward and take the stock 
off their hands. 

Now a word as to individual markets. High-class 
investment stocks may be considered to stand at high 
prices; but the large amount of money which usually goes 
into gilt-edged stocks is accumulating, and there is the 
constant and increasing demand for this class of security 
on the part of banks, assurance companies, and big 
financial institutions, who must hold a large amount of 
picture paper. We look for no set-back, therefore, in the 
highest class of investment stocks, unless indeed there 
should be a very large creation of Government debt in the 
form of Treasury bills or Exchequer bonds in connection 
with the big military expenditure of the Government, or a 
creation of Indian debt to establish a gold standard in 
India; but neither of these do we consider likely. As 
regards Home Railway stocks, we have had two or three 
years of exceptionally heavy expenditure, a large amount 
of which is not likely to continue on the same scale, and 
so long as traffics continue to increase as they are doing 
there is not likely to be a set-back in the prices of our 
principal Home Railway Ordinary stocks. Foreign 
Government securities are not, as a rule, favoured by the 
British investor, and the course of these will depend 
largely upon the Continental bourses. The flotation of 
industrial enterprises has, we think, been overdone, and 
in quiet times we should look for a considerable falling-off 
in these new flotations. This would be no matter for 
regret ; but, if general conditions turn out as favourably as 
we anticipate, this conversion of private industrial enter- 
prises into limited companies may be expected to con- 
tinue. 

In the American Market the position lies in a nutshell. 
The Americans have the shares, and they are not likely 
to sell them whilst the industrial development of the 
United States continues on its present large scale. The 
principal danger there is the excessive creation of trusts 
and industrial companies, with, in many cases, a consider- 
able inflation in prices. 

In the Mining Markets there are possibilities of great 
things for the speculative investor. In saying this we 
have particularly in our mind the position of Rhodesians. 
During the next twelve or eighteen months we look to see 
a very large and more active market in the shares of the 
various Rhodesian properties, and at a not remote period 
we look also to see West African mining descriptions 
occupying an important section of the mining markets. 


TAKING OUT A LIFE POLICY—A FEW HINTS 


THE letters we receive from intending assurers, who ask us to say 
which is the best of several offices named, are often most indefinite. 
Assuming that the offices selected are equally good, the individual 
circumstances of an assurer should necessarily have much weight 
in making the choice. He has first to consider—and how essential 
this is does not seem to be sufficiently realised—what form of 
policy will suit him best. By assuring his life, a man enters into 
an important and far-reaching contract, and undertakes to make 
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regular future payments for a long time ahead. For instance, a 
newly married man with a limited income, with little to spare for 
premiums, and naturally anxious to be covered for as large an 
amount as possible, may, if he sees his way to increase his 
income at a later period, be well advised in assuring on the 
principle of half-premiums for the first five years, though such a 
method undoubtedly has its dangers, and may lead an assurer 
into overburdening himself. One thing we would very strongly 
urge: the amount of premium undertaken to be paid should be 
well within the probable future means of the assurer. It is a 
common occurrence for a man to take out a policy for too large 
an amount, and to find, after a considerable struggle, that he cannot 
keep it up, and must sacrifice his policy for an unremunerative 
surrender value. Endowment assurances are so popular and 
their merits are so well undérstood that we need not dilate upon 
them here. There is, however, a form of policy akin to an endow- 
ment, and with great merits—that of limited payments, the pre- 
miums ceasing after a fixed number have been made. In this 
case a man, while providing for his heirs, is not taxed in his later 
years, when his income has probably diminished. 

These are the general lines on which an assurer should go ; 
but there are also all kinds of special circumstances which enter 
into each individual case ; therefore readers seeking our advice 
cannot, in their own interest, be too explicit in stating fully the 
objects which they have in view and their general position. 

The question of choosing between two or three Companies of 
pretty much the same standing presents considerable difficulties to 
many ; but the method is indicated in the illustration given below, 
for the purposes of which we have taken three offices almost at 
random. 

At the age of thirty the premiums charged by these offices 
respectively for a whole life policy of £100 are as follows: 
(1) £2 4s. 3a, (2) £2 95. 6a., (3) £2 8s. 10d. 

In order to reduce the sum to a common denominator, it is 
best to work on the basis of what amount of policy will be obtained 
by a £10 premium. This in the case of No. 1 is £452, in the case 
of No. 2, £411; and in the case of No. 3, £410. It is evident, 
therefore, that a man whose object is to assure for the largest 
immediate amount for the smallest present cost should select No. 1. 
The further question, however, arises as to what the ultimate 
result will be in each case. The average expectation of life at 
thirty being thirty-five years, it will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table what the results are. We may say in passing 
that “ Monilaw's Surplus Funds” gives an immense amount of 
information on this and kindred subjects, and that we are indebted 
to his calculations for the figures below. Those who wish to work 
out the results independently should assume in each case that the 
bonus will be at the same rate as at the last distribution, bearing 
in mind at the same time that future bonus will probably tend te 
decrease rather than increase. 


Value of policy with bonus additions. 


At the end of No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5 years ies 475 eee 452 eee 450 

10 years _ 499 és 483 ar 498 
I5 years eee 529 eee 514 eee 543 
20 years “ae 560 ean 545 “ss 592 
25 years ees 588 ar 575 “ 653 
30 years - 621 ese 606 wae 22 
35 years ses 666 a 637 ine 808 


It will be seen that the advantage of No. 1 office is practically lost 
at the end of Io years, as, while it gives better results than No. 2 
for twenty-five years, No. 3 overtakes it much earlier. The last 
named is the most profitable, assuming the policy-holder to live 
his expected term or anything like it. No. 2 may be eliminated, 
as at no stage does it give better results than both the others, and 
No. 3 is on the whole decidedly the most advantageous. 
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NOTES 


ON the Stock Exchange the arrangement of a nineteen-day 
account has occupied the attention of brokers, and the carrying- 
over charges were heavy, not so much because there was a 
plentiful supply of stock, but rather because the large banks called 
in money. They required bigger balances for the various excep- 
tional demands in connection with the holidays, quarter-day, the 
end of the month, and the preparation of their monthly state- 
ments. The exaction of stiffer contango rates did not, however, 
prejudice markets to any extent, for immediately the carry-over 
had been arranged there was quite an outburst of buying in 
several departments. Professional operators have formed the 
impression that there will be active markets after the holiday, and 
they are laying in stock. They have bought American Railway 
shares because America is still buying, and with the prospect of 
easier money there, an increase of activity in Wall Street seems 
likely. They have bought Copper shares because the price of the 
metal is again advancing, and they have bought Rhodesian shares 
because advices from the country are most favourabie, and 
because they see an indication of a disposition on the part of the 
public to take more interest in this department. Several Rhode- 
sian shares have now risen to high prices, but there are many that 
will undoubtedly see higher prices in the near future, and, given a 
good supply of money for market purposes, we see no reason why 
many Rhodesian shares should not further appreciate. South 
African shares have been rather dull. 


The report of the half-yearly meeting of shareholders in the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, held in Hong 
Kong last month, has come to hand by the last mail, and it is 
most interesting reading. The Chairman of this bank frequently 
elucidates important points which are not brought out in the 
Report. We learn, for instance, that this bank has now a reserve 
of ten million dollars, equal in amount to the paid-up capital ; and 
we learn that more than three-quarters of this—say, £800,000—is 
invested in Consols, the greater portion of which stand in the 
books of the bank at the low price of 90, with exchange at 2s. 
The remaining £300,000 represents first-class sterling securities. 
Notwithstanding the competition of late years for banking business 
in China, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
have had such a profitable half-year that the directors have de- 
cided to give a bonus of 20 per cent. to the whole of the staff. 
Referring to the recent issue of the Imperial Chinese Railway 
Loan, the Chairman said that it had been floated on satisfactory 
terms for the bank, and the directors had every reason to hope 
that more business of a similar nature would follow. As an in- 
stance of the high credit of the bank we may note that, when the 
London Bank-rate came down early in February from 3} to 3 per 
cent., the directors of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank were 
able to reduce their rate of interest on fixed deposits for twelve 
months from 4 to 34 per cent. 





SALISBURY AND DISTRICTS MERCHANTS AND 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 





IsSUE OF 20,000 SHARES TO PRovipE WorkinG CapiTAL. 





THE KAFFIRS CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, will receive 
subscriptions to an issue of 20,000 shares at £1 each at par in th= Salisbury and Districts 
Merchants and Estates Company, Limited. This issue has been made for the purpose 
of providing working capital. 


Tue Satissury AnD Districts MERCHANTS AND Estates Company, Liuirrp, 
is a company formed with a Capital of £50,000 to take over the well-known Merchants 
and Importing business of Messrs. Bates, Marshall & Co., of Salisbury, British South 
Africa, as from March 1, 1899 ; also certain valuable Freehold Building Sites in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, and two Ffeehold Farms, one of which is in the Gold Belt, and is 
considered to be gold-bearing. 


The firm of Messrs. Bates, Marsuatt & Co., General Merchants and 
Direct Importers, has hitherto been successfully carried on under a private Deed of 
Partnership, which Partnership will now be absorbed by the present company, and with 
the additional working capital now provided, the business will prove capable of very 
considerable extension. 





The whole of the purchase money (£30,000) has been satisfied by the allotment to 
the vendors of 30,000 shares, and the entire proceeds of the present issue will be devoted 
to the purposes of working capital. 


Full particulars and prospectuses, with forms of application, can be obtained on 
application to KaFFirs CONSOLIDATED, LiniTED Offices, ro Walbrook, E.C. 
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To C. M. (South Kensington).—The Scottish Provident pre. 
miums are low, and therefore, by paying the same premium to 
that office as to the Equitable, a better result would be secured in 
the case of early death. On the other hand, the Equitable would 
give a better ultimate result. 

To F. W. D.—Both the offices you have selected are very 
good, and we think you will act wisely in taking out the first policy 
in No. 1 and the second in No. 2. 


The Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, announce that Provisional 
Certificates will be ready for delivery in exchange for Allotment Letter 
and Bankers’ Receipts for payments made on application and allotment 
to-day (Thursday), March 30. 

The Kaffirs Consolidated Company, Limited, will receive subscriptions 
to an issue of 20,000 shares of £1 each at par, in the Salisbury and 
Districts Merchants and Estates Company, Limited. This issue has been 
made for the purpose of providing working capital for a business ** capable 


of very considerable extension.” Details appear in our advertisement 
columns. 


IN PASSING 


“Look on this picture and on that” might well have been con- 
sidered appropriate by Princess Christian on the occasion of her 
departure from England to join the Queen at Cimiez. At Dover 
red carpet was laid down, and the General in- command of the 
district came in full uniform to see the Princess quit her native 
shore, whilst the gunners furnished a guard of honour. At Calais 
no sort of notice was taken of the royal guest on French shore, 
and at the Gare du Nord, in Paris, the Queen’s daughter was left 
standing with her lady-in-waiting on the public platform amid the 
jostling crowd whilst her tickets were shown. Hardly a pleasant 
example of Gallic courtesy. 


Prince Christian Victor, eldest son of Prince Christian, is very 
popular in the Service. Educated at Wellington, he was captain 
of the eleven and a useful stumper. He would certainly have kept 
wicket for Oxford against the Light Blues had his period of re- 
sidence not coincided with that phenomenal Etonian, “ Punch” 
Phillipson. He has proved himself a keen and energetic officer in 
the Green Jackets and on special service, whilst he has comported 
himself with distinction in the recent Sudanese campaign. Tall 
and good-looking, with a fair moustache and a tendency to cor- 
pulence, he talks freely to men of all classes, and contrives to 
collect a curious amount of odd facts, whilst winning universal 
regard by his kind-hearted geniality. 


A curious illustration of canine intelligence—and its limita- 
tions—was observed by the writer a few days ago. Passing down 
Orchard Street he saw a fine Airedale terrier lying down, and with 
both fore-paws and muzzled nose scrubbing the surface of an iron 
grating with a bone, as if to bring it to a high state of polish. 
The owner saw and explained. The grating is just over a 
cellar in which the terrier sleeps. His muzzle prevents him from 
attacking bones to advantage by day, so he brings the bones of his 
finding to the grating, hoping to push them through and gnaw 
luxuriously when unmuzzled at night. But the little chap had 
but the vaguest ideas of the size-limits of the grating, and as the 
ordinary sizes of bones go, he must have had at least two failures 
to every success, Yet with real terrier ingenuity he turned even 
his failure to account, for after vigorously trying every hole in the 
grating, he would quietly stop, lick the entire grating clean of the 
grease and meat-juice rubbed off the bone, then rub off another 
layer and repeat the licking. How like a boy and the toffy- 
plate ! 





greene in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices. 
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Now that Herr Joachim’s welcome annual visit to England is 
concluding, it may be news to the younger generation, who listen 
wth admiration to probably the greatest violinist ever known, that 
he was an infant prodigy. He first appeared in public when le 
was seven; five years later he played in Leipsic at Madame 
Viardot’s concert ; and when he was not yet fourteen—in 1844— 
he gathered his first London triumph at the Philharmonic concerts. 
Ever since he has been the supreme instrumentalist. 


Vienna, the most eclectic musical audience in the world, has 
reversed the favourable Continental verdict on the oratorios of 
Perosi. Excitable Parisians have gone into ecstasies over the 
young Italian priest, and in his native land he is the sole topic of 
popular conversation. At Turin intense interest is excited over 
the Easter performance of excerpts from the oratorios we are to 
hear at Queen’s Hall in May. Perosi is a priest, aged only six- 
and-twenty, so it is to be hoped he may still produce more impor- 
tant works, and not share in the astonishingly comet-like brevity 
of the fame of his over-rated fellow-countrymen, Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo. 


An entertaining article in this month’s Cornhill is one re- 
Jating to “‘ Music and Matrimony,” by J. Cuthbert Hadden. From 
it we gather that the great composers have had their troubles, 
domestic and amorous, like ordinary people, and that Haydn 
especially was devoted to the ladies. He seems to have been a 
kind of musical John Knox. We read that “ when he came to 
England he succumbed to the charms of a certain Mrs. Shaw, who 
figures in his diary as the most beautiful woman he had ever met. 
As a matter of fact, Haydn was always meeting the ‘most 
beautiful’ woman. ‘The loveliest woman I ever saw’ was at one 
time a Mrs. Hodges; while at another time the widow of a 
musician named Schroeter so fascinated him that he kept her 


letters for many years, and declared that if it were not for the 


existence of Anna Mana he would have married her. Certainly 
Mrs. Schroeter’s leiters were pleasant enough. ‘Every moment 
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of your company,’ she wrote from Buckingham Gate in 1792, ‘is 
more and mre precious to m.e now your departure is so near. I 
feel for you the fondest and tenderest affection the human heart is 
capable of. I ever am, with the most inviolable attachment, my 
dearest and most beloved Haydn, most faithfully and most 
affectionately yours.’ What would the absent Frau Doctorin 
Haydn have said had she known of it? The composer also got 
mixed up in a little affair with the beautiful Mrs. Billington.” An 
uncommonly large-hearted person evidently was Haydn. 


Young and old, we are told, have been driving themselves 
pretty well distracted lately in New York over this word con- 
trivance :—“ Arrange the twenty-six letters of the alphabet in a 
row so that they will form at the same time twenty-four different 
and distinct English words of not less than two letters each ; no 
letter to repeat itself; words may read* forward or backward.” 
We will publish the solution next week. 


King Oscar II. of Norway and Sweden takes a great interest 
in the education of his subjects. Such an interest, when displayed 
by a commoner, may lead to nothing specially worthy of record ; 
but of King Oscar II. it is told that, visiting a primary school 
recently, he took over a history-class from the official teacher and 
asked the pupils to tell him the names of the greatest Kings of 
Sweden. “Gustavus Adolphus,” promptly responded one little girl. 
“ Charles XII.,”’ answered another. “King Oscar II.,” lisped a third. 
“And now,” continued the King, “ you may each tell me why you 
call these kings great. What great work has each performed for his 
country?” The pupils who had mentioned Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. promptly answered ; but when it came the turn 
of the little girl who had said “ King Oscar II.,” she hesitated. 
Suddenly her eyes filled with tears, and she cried, “I—I don’t 
know what he’s done!” The teacher was horrified, and started to 
reprove the pupil ; but the King, patting the little girl on the head, 
said kindly, “ My child, I asked you a very difficult question, so 
difficult that I cannot answer it myself.” 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


A German Version 





For America in the Philippines: 
Conquest and Fever 


For France in Africa: 
Imperialism and Pestilence 


The above form two of a series of remarkable cartoons in the Lustige Blitter, of Munich, entitled ‘‘A Modern Death Dance.” 
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I saw the painted worlds go by, 
And wonder’d what great good could lie 
Beneath that dreadful pageantry. 


What lamp of excellent brimming light 
Hath kept the immemorial night, 
And watches on, in Time’s despite ? 


What soul of saving sweetness lends 
The affable touch to things, and blends 
That which begins and that which ends ? 


And one, whose look shone kindness, ran 
And fetch’d his sheaf of charts—the plan 
Mark’d out, he said, by God for Man. 


“Look thou! Thus far, and thus, the clear 
Seas sparkle ; thou may’st pray, and steer 
Thy craft with knowledge here, and here ; 


‘* But by the vasty marges loom 
God’s well-set darknesses ; the womb 
Bears not the man that skills this gloom.” 


Another, wisely, ‘‘ We are sure 
Of consciousness and some small store 
Of facts, as ‘ two and two make four.’ 


‘**So nerv’d and lamp’d,"may Reason spell 
The systems out, and learn to tell 
The purport of the inmost cell ; 


‘* But, ever as she goes, she sees 
In new and old simplicities 
The old, invincible mysteries.” 
T. W. H.C. 


MODERN MODESTIES 


PERSONS: MAUuD, a Girl; Mama, her Mother; Errir, her 
small Sister. 


PROPERTIES : One large flat cardboard milliner’s box. 


SCENE: A Bayswater drawing-room on a winter afternoon. 
MAUD and MAMA discovered sitting apposite one another in 
gloomy silence, MAUD leaning forward and staring into fire, 
MAMA sitting back and staring at MAUD. 


MAMA (anzious/y). You had the mew lace made up en your 
satin, of course ? 

MAupD. No. 

MAMA. There! How troublesome you are! What I am to 
do with you I really do not know! What are you going to wear 
to-night ?—the muslin, I suppose, and it doesn’t suit you; you are 
getting too old for muslin. 

MAUD. Thank you. 

MAMA (stirring in her chair). Really, you are too annoying. 
Here am I doing all I can, and yet . . . (shrugs, and throws out 
her hands hopelessly). Look at the seasons you’ve had—five, at 
least, to say nothing of Homburg and—and... You've thrown 
away three good chances. . . 

Mavp. I do all I can. 

MAMA. No, you certainly do zof, Maud. You—you don’t give 
enough encouragement. You don’t try hard enough ; you—you 
give up foo soon. Im always telling you this ; then you're getting 
so thin! 

MAUD. It’s not my fault. 

MAMA. It is. You walk too much, and too fast ; and then, 
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of all things, to go and play hockey! I never wasso vexed. Yoy 
ought to know better than that; it’s absolutely . . . ) 
[MAUD sighs in an impatient, despairing way, 

MAMA. For goodness’ sake, don’t begin to give way! There's 
no need for that yet, thank goodness. Look at Rachel Binkie, 
She can’t compare with you in style or good looks, she’s no figure, 
and yet ... . (shrugs). For one thing she’s as young and fresh- 
looking as she was six years ago; .. . and you mark my words, 
she'll be married before you are—there ! 

MaupD (still gazing into fire). She’s had the rest cure twice, 
I know. 

MaMa. Well, I would even go to that expense for you, but 
it’s absolutely useless if you are going to walk all day and flay 
hockey—really, Maud, it is brutal of you. If I had thought you 
were going to act in this way I... really... (shrugs), 
(Stlence.) He was there last night, of course? 

MAuD. Yes. I told youso. (Pazse.) 

MAMA. How many dances did he give you? 

MAupD. Oh, I don’t know. 

Mama. I want you to tell me. How many dances? 

MAUD. Three or four. (Pause.) 

Mama. Did he sit out with you? 

MAupD. Of course. 

Mama. Much? 

Maupb. Much! 

MaMa. You know what I mean perfectly well. (Pause.) Did 
he kiss you? 

MAuD. Yes. (Pause.) 

MAMA. Where? 

[MAUD fosses up one hand towards her cheek. 


Mama.: Where? I can’t see. 

MAUuUD (loudly). There! (Dabs her finger on her face between 
her cheek-bone and her ear.) 

MAMA, Oh, not... noton...not.. 

MAUD. Not what? 

MAMA (rustling in her chair). Don’t be rude. I won't have 
it. How often? 

MAUD. I really didn’t count. 

MAMA (sharply). Did he do it often? You hear what I say! 

MAuD. No. 

MaMa. Why not? 

MAubD. Hadn’t you better ask him when he comes to-night? 

MAMA. Maud, I will not have you answer me like that. Was 
he—er—passionate ? 

MAUD. Passionate ! 

MAMA. Yes. Did he talk to you like Captain Banker used to, 
and... 
MAUD. Something the same. (Pause.) 

Mama. You must answer my question. I won’t have you let 
this man drop through, too. Did he tell you he loved you? 

MAuvpD. Oh, yes ! 

Mama. How? What did he say? 

MAup. Oh, the usual thing. 

Mama. I can’t hear what you are saying. 

Maup (very loudly), He said,“ Do you know, I am quite in 
love with you? Do you know, 1 never saw such a darling little 
girl as you are? Do you know, I’m absolutely gone on you?” 
(Pause.) 

MaMa. Well, and he kissed you. ‘That’s all right so far... - 
You're a very lucky girl. 

Maupb. Am I? 

MaMa. Don’t be cynical. Certainly you are; but you must 
give him more encouragement. You must—er—it’s absurd that | 
should have to tell a grown girl like you what todo. There is no 
excuse for you if he does not make you an offer—he sits out with 
you—and kisses you—and you must make him come to terms. If 
you can make him think he has compromised you, your father will 
call upon him—and then of course he would have to—have to— 
yee 
MAUD. I’ve done all I can. 

Mama. Well, there’s time yet. Perhaps you will find a chance 
this evening. We shall only sit down eight to dinner, but if it’s 
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fine—there’s the balcony. Did you make them promise they 
would send... ? Oh, here it is. 


[Enter EF Fle accompanying MAID, who carries large flat 
cardboard box which she puts on chair. Exit MAID. 


Erriz. Oh what—what—what’s in the box ? 

Maup. A petticoat, dear. 

EFFIE. Oh, a pet, petticoat! May, may I see it? 

Mama. Hush! Hush! Run away, Effie! (Zo MAupb.) T’m 
sure it’s a good thing to do—it was thoughtful of you, dear. I 
shall expect you to look your best to-night—and don’t forget the 
atropine. 

MAUD. It’s ruining my eyesight. 

Mama. Do what I tell you. My dear girl, surely I, your own 
mother, know what is best! And you must remember not to 
forget yourself. Your appearance is good enough, but I see you 
sometimes, when you think no one is noticing you, moving and 
looking just as if you were here alone with me. You must mind 
what I say, and be careful not to lose your self-consciousness for 
a minute—directly a girl does that her style vanishes—and if to- 
night you find an opportunity of . . . 

Maup (looking over her shoulder). Effie is in the room. 

Mama. Effie, I told you to go. Shut the box and run away at 
once. Shut the box. 

EFFIE (who has opened cardboard box). 
all, all shiny and crumbly ! 

[MAUD gets up, shuts box, and goes out with it. 

EFFIE (as she follows MAUD). Oh why, why, why is it all 
silky and crum—crum—crumbly ? 


Oh, oh, it’s all, 


[Ax hour later MAUD enters room in full dress, where 
MAMA and EFFIE are already waiting. 

EFFIE (at once, shrilly). Oh why, why, why, why, why does 
your dress make that, that, that funny noise ?—It never did, did, did 
like that before. 

(A loud knocking at street door.) 


MaMa. Hush, hush ! run away, Effie. 
BULKELEY CRESWELL, 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE TOWN GIRL 


TO non-residents in this big city of ours it might appear that 
only one type of “ town girl” existed. It is only those people who 
know their London well who realise that amongst us the type of 
young womanhood is very largely influenced by district. Who 
having lived in London for any length of time could possibly 
confuse the Hampstead girl with one from—say—Bayswater? 
They are absolutely opposed types, even when of exactly the same 
social standing. The former is grave, serious ; indeed, one dis- 
cerns a somewhat academic look about her at times. She is often 
to be met with carrying a music-case or instrument of some kind ; 
for she is, as a rule, musical. In dress she is demure and quiet, 
but, like the houses she generally inhabits, carries an air of solid 
worth about her. 

Her almost direct antithesis—the girl from Bayswater or 
Notting Hill (whose letters, by the way, you must address “ North 
Kensington ”)—is a butterfly in comparison. Her ways are light 
and frivolous ; occupation of an intelligent order she would appear 
to have none, as her time seems to be fully taken up with pro- 
menading “The Grove,” as she with affectionate familiarity terms 
Westbourne Grove. Her attire is quite typical of her mind. 
there is an empty frothiness about it, as a rule. Even in the cold 
weather this impression is kept alive by the presence of a perky 
toque of “transient tulle” or a “ spangled-net” bow. 

Then there is the young person who hails from Hammersmith, 
nom de plume West Kensington. About her there is an air of 
genteel poverty, or, better term, straitened means, which at all 
osts must be concealed. She is an ardent cyclist, and her days 
ate spent flying up and down the High Street and environs in 
search of no one knows what, and probably she herself is innocent 
of any special object. She is a born gossip, and her hunting-ground 
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is the aforementioned High Street. Her greatest excitement in 
life (besides the Town Hall subscription dances) is tea at Fuller's. 
An evening at the Exhibition is “no treat” to her, for the Exhibi- 
tion, like the poor, we have always with us. To those living in a 
remote part of the town she seems a veritable mine of information 
about—Barnum’s. 

The cousin of the last-mentioned girl, who lives in the South 
(of Kensington) is not even as interesting. To cycle—now that 
the deau monde has discarded its erstwhile modish iron hobby— 
is not considered possible. Alas! here we have no High Street, 
busy thoroughfare, where many an hour might be pleasantly 
passed o’ mornings in gossip and shopping, were it not for the 
invasion of so many impossible people from Hammersmith, 
Earl’s Court, and thereabouts! For, let it be said at once, the 
young South Kensingtonian has ambitions above the middle class, 
to which she rightly belongs. There is something heavy, ponder- 
ous about her exterior mien, indeed you might know her by her 
striking likeness to some of the houses in her own Cromwell Road, 
though not always, for she sometimes gets carried off her feet by 
the reckless counsels of her modiste, and bursts on us in all the 
glories of her sister of the Wild West End. Tailors are for the 
nonce discarded, and horsecloth waistcoats, so dear to the heart of 
the tailor-made woman, become unknown quantities. Happily 
these little phases only occur after the annual migration abroad, 
and, as a rule, do not last long. Perhaps the very architecture of 
their dwellings acts as a kind of perpetual reproach, and an incen- 
tive to a return to the somewhat ponderous ways of South 
Kensington. As a rule she wears a well-fed, prosperous air. One 
feels that if she has known none of the more stirring influences of 
a working woman’s life, she has been compensated by an utter 
absence of sordid worry. Perhaps her protected and well- 
nourished girlhood is the secret cause of her somewhat spiritless 
and self-satisfied air. 

But tofrevert to another type, the reverse of the drone: the 
Sibyl of the sage-green serge, whose home is in artistic Chelsea. 
Though we are told that the “ Passionate Brompton ” type is quite 
extinct, surely we see the ghost of it among some of those inte- 
resting young women with their flopping picture hats, their clinging 
skirts of nameless half-colours, and weird shell necklaces! Why 
should the pursuit of picture-making have such an influence on the 
wardrobe? What connection can this odd and distinctive mode of 
dress have with Art? Too often the answer “ None” is prompted 
by the sight of their work! But what, after all, matters that? 
The pretty dabblers are picturesque, if they never succeed in giv- 
ing us a picture! They add a charming note to, perhaps, some of 
the prettiest bits of London, and they are idealists ; they all hope 
to arrive, and perhaps woz/d arrive, were it not for various happy 
interruptions. 

Bloomsbury has the distinction of producing more than one 
type of youthful womanhood. There is the learned blue- 
stocking, whose beat lies between her home and the reading-room 
of the British Museum, though, owing to some recently added 
stringent rules, she does not find the great reading-room such a 
happy hunting-ground as her elder sister found it some years ago. 

In her neighbourhood she has a gay sister, generally belonging 
to the theatrical or musical profession, whose home is here 
owing to the proximity to her habitual haunts—the playhouses. 
She it is who lends that vivacious air to the monotonous streets, 
with the frou-frou of her silken skirts and the lively rattle 
of her dashing hansom, as, always in a “ panic,” she rushes off to 
rehearsal in the morning or her serious work at a later hour. 

Just as bright, if more sober in manner, is the charming young 
Jewess who trips it merrily round the eminently respectable old 
squares which abound in Bloomsbury. She is refreshing to look 
at, but one need never be deceived by her air of extreme busy-ness ; 
it is only her way. Her whole time is, in truth, given up to attend- 
ing afternoon concerts, charity bazaars, or shopping ; but she ever 
affects that appearance of rushing through an overcrowded day. 

As for the West End proper, the type we know to exist there, 
but do not often meet afoot, is really not- so interesting; she 
has not been evolved from her environment. London is no more 
her home than the country or Scotland, Monte Carlo or the 
German spas. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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FEATHERED PHYSICIANS 


WALKING along a country road a short time ago I was 
witness to a curious little episode. A flock of nearly 
grown lambs were feeding ina field, and beside and among 
them a large number of starlings and crows. My atten- 
tion was attracted by hearing one of the lambs cough ina 
rather cavernous fashion, and I stepped nearer to the 
hedge to examine them. Just as I looked over, one of the 
crows hopped up upon the back of a lamb and walked 
quickly forward till he stood right between his ears, and 
bent forward as if to peck at his eyes. My first wonder 
was whether I was going to see a living illustration of the 
gruesome tales told of sick sheep having their eyes picked 
out by crows, but I instantly reflected that this sheep, 
though evidently seedy, wasn’t sick enough to submit to 
that ; moreover, the crow was the harmless rook, and not 
the “‘ carrion” variety. To my surprise, the sheep, instead 
of running or trying to shake off the bird, quietly lifted 
up his face and held it perfectly still until his visitor had 
done pecking at it. This took only a few seconds, and 
then the bird quickly hopped over to another sheep’s neck 
and repeated his performance. In the course of ten 
minutes I saw halt-a-dozen others at work in the same 
way. A few of the sheep seemed to object somewhat, 
but most of them seemed to positively welcome the rooks, 
and finally I saw one weary-looking lamb actually push 
his nose right up alongside of a head that was undergoing 
“treatment,” as if to say ‘‘ Please take me next.” 

A glance at the other sheep showed that their fleece 
was ragged-looking, that they were rubbing their heads 
and shoulders up against one another, and one disconsolate- 
looking youngster, after wriggling about and shrugging 
his shoulders in a most expressive first-day-of-winter- 
flannels sort of manner, finally lay down and rolled in an 
attempt to scratch his back upon the ground. The key 
to the situation was clear : the sheep were swarming with 
parasites, and the enterprising rooks were quick to see 
that there was literally ‘‘ millions in it” for them, and, as 
even a ‘“‘sheep’s head” could appreciate the advantage 
of the transaction, the bargain was made. The bright 
birds wasted no time in beating the copses of thick wool 
on the back, but stationed themselves where the game 
would “‘ break cover” and come out upon the face. One’s 
only surprise is that rooks should hunt such extremely 
‘* small deer” ; but perhaps there was an occasional tick 
among them which would be relatively as large and juicy 
as an oyster would be to us. 

These little medical attentions on the part of birds to 
animals are by no means rare. Most of us have seen the 
familiar sight of starlings feeding among sheep and cattle, 
and every now and then perching upon their backs, both 
for the purpose of catching whatever insects might alight 
there, and to devour the eggs or larvz deposited upon the 
skin. Horses and cattle at grass are often convoyed by a 
swarming bodyguard of swallows, especially just after a 
shower, wheeling and darting upon all sides of them, and 
even between their legs, to snap up the flies, gnats, and 
mosquitoes which are hovering round, in the hope of a meal 
of blood or a skin to lay their eggs under. In crossing 
fields in muggy weather, I have had them swoop within a 
few inches of my face, so that I could distinctly hear their 
bills snap with a most welcome vigour among the cloud 
of mosquitoes humming around my head. In America 
there are several species known as ‘‘ cow-birds,” ‘‘ cow- 
blackbirds,” from the assiduous services which they render 
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to cattle in protecting them from both would-be and actual 


. parasites. In India we have the “ buffalo birds,” which 


almost live upon the mud-caked hides of the animals whose 
name they bear, and are also declared—by disappointed 
sportsmen—to warn their hosts of the approach of larger 
** vermin.” 

Indeed, a number of the larger game animals are reputed 
by native hunters to have guardian spirits in the shape of 
small birds, who warn them by their danger notes, Might 
not the saying ‘‘ A little bird told me” suggest that at some 
remote period our probably hairy and certainly sufficiently 
‘* populated ” ancestors had a similar attendant ? 

Nor are these polite attentions confined to warm. 
blooded or even vertebrate animals. That most unpromis- 
ing-looking saurian, the crocodile, has a bird friend. One 
would as soon expect a leather-covered trunk to have one, 
The omniscient Herodotus reported ages ago that this 
dreaded reptile was constantly attended by a bird familiar, 
which not only slept perched upon his scaly back, but 
even walked in and out of his mouth. Other legends 
turned the bird into an avenging spirit, who walked down 
the creature’s throat while it was asleep, and tore its heart 
to pieces. These were smiled at as fables for centuries, but 
subsequent investigations in modern times have shown 
the account of Herodotus to be literally correct. The bird 
(Pluvianus) is a species of plover, and lives upon the 
parasites which infest the surface of the reptile, and has 
actually been seen to enter its open mouth, though whether 
to literally pick its teeth, as Herodotus naively suggested, 
or to remove parasitic worms is as yet undetermined. 

The ‘‘ Bee-bird” of North America extends its services 
even to one species of insects against another. Its name 
was most unfairly given to it from its habit of mounting 
guard near bee-hives, as was not unnaturally supposed, 
for the purpose of feeding upon the honey-laden bees. 
Closer observation, however, revealed the curious fact that 
its real “‘ game” was a species of robber-fly, closely 
resembling a bee, which hovers about the mouth of hives 
with a view to slipping in and depositing its eggs, which 
hatch into the worst pests known to bee-keepers. We 
wonder how many scores of bee-birds have been 


slaughtered ‘‘ faithful Gelert” fashion by unrighteously 
indignant farmers ? 


A STUDY OF WAGNER 


In the beginning it was inevitable almost that works on 
Wagner should consist of either rabid panegyric on the 
one hand or equally unlicensed condemnation on the other. 
Genuinely discriminating study and criticism at the hands 
of his admirers, as distinguished from his avowed 
opponents, was only to be expected when recognition of 
his greatness had been won, and when the fierceness of 
controversy had in some degree abated. True enough, it 
has long been recognised, save by the most infatuated 
and idolatrous of his disciples, that Wagner’s prose 
writings bear no sort of relation in point of value to his 
artistic creations. It seems, however, to have been left 
to Mr. Newman to examine them, together with the 
character and mental status of their author as a whole, 
in a really comprehensive and critical spirit, and the result 
is a contribution of prime importance to the literature of 
the subject.* Mr. Newman describes his object as having 
been ‘‘ to study Wagner as a psychological and esthetic 


* «A Study of Wagner.” By Ernest Newman. 
Dobell. 12s. 


London: Bertram 
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henomenon ; to try to answer the questions, ‘ In virtue 

of what constitution of brain was he so great a 
musician?’ and ‘How did his peculiarities of mental 
structure affect his views of the other arts and of life in 
general ?’” It is the defect—or cause of it—of too many 
books on music that their writers possess no adequate 
width of mental culture or philosophical training to deal 
efiectually with the questions raised by almost any serious 
work on an artist or his art. Certainly Mr. Newman in 
this work, by his grasp of first principles, the breadth of 
his reading, the soundness of his methods, and the vigour 
of his literary style, advances claims altogether superior 
to those possessed by the average writer on musical 
subjects. As a psychological study of a great creative 
artist’s mental temperament, the book is one which for 
its penetration, judgment, and sanity it would be hard to 
overpraise. 

Needless to say, space avails not here to touch ona 
tithe of the interesting points discussed in the pages of 
such a work. Naturally Wagner’s theory of music, 
poetry, and the music-drama comes in for carefu! con- 
sideration among other matters, and small difficulty is 
experienced by the author in demonstrating that Wagner’s 
notion of an art work combining and even/ually super- 
seding all the other arts is an utter delusion arising from 
Wagner’s own peculiar mental constitution, involving a 
radical contradiction of the elementary principles of those 
self-same individual arts. By quotations from his writings 
Mr. Newman shows that Wagner’s theories on this point 
were based upon the entirely abnormal constitution of his 
own mind, and consequently are absolutely lacking in 
validity for ordinary men and women :— 

He forgot that these arts give us something that neither 
music nor poetry-and-music can ever give us.... Not to 
recognise that Wagner was completely a musician, unable to 
conceive thought and emotion in terms of anything else but 
music, and that this inevitably coloured his theories of the 
drama, is to fall into perpetual fallacy and self contradiction. 
Mr. Newman has much that is interesting also to say 

as to the little change which Wagner really effected in 
the case of his operas in the relative positions of the 
music and the poetry. Here, perhaps, Mr. Newman goes 
rather too far, though it is hardly possible to gainsay his 
main contention that, despite all his theoretical writings, 
Wagner really allowed the musician in him to dominate 
the poet just as much as did Gluck or any previous com- 
poser. No doubt Wagner's opera-books are more poetical 
and better as literature than the old-fashioned libretti. 
No doubt, too, he discarded the old musical forms of 
aria, duet, and the rest, to which the earlier opera-books 
were required to conform. But music none the less 
remained, and necessarily, the immensely predominating 
partner. The extent of the domination was the same; 
the form of it alone had altered. By numerous quotations 
from his prose works Mr. Newman shows that, no less in 
the treatment than in the selection of his subjects, Wagner 
Was actuated incessantly—and properly—by purely musical 
considerations. That is to say, for poetry in the ordinary 
Sense and in its more characteristic manifestations there 
1S no place available in the music-drama. 

_ Incidentally Mr. Newman brings forward much interest- 
ing evidence as to Wagner’s views on absolute music, 


‘showing that by the peculiar constitution of his faculties 


Wagner was almost incapable of appreciating music which 
did not contain or into which he could not read a dramatic 
Or poetic purpose. Music on its merely sensuous and 
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intellectual sides made practically no appeal to him. The 
slipshod writing and slovenly thinking of Wagner’s 
political and philosophical writings Mr. Newman deals 
with in sufficiently trenchant fashion. In regard to the 
master’s music, on the other hand, he ranks himself, 
with few reservations, among his most thoroughgoing ad- 
mirers, though some of his remarks on the leading-motive 
principle are perhaps open to criticism. Apparently he 
considers the principle misapplied unless the motive points 
some moral, foreshadows some forthcoming event, or is 
otherwise used with definite significance. But why restrict 
its employment in this fashion—especially seeing that he 
objects also to its introduction prophetically or significantly, 
when its significance would not be understood by those 
previously unacquainted with the course of the story? 
Surely in the latter case the fact that its employment is so 
effective as regards those who are familiar with the action 
is of itself ample justification, while those who don’t enjoy 
the advantage of knowing what is to come are none the 
worse off. In the other case the contention seems to be 
that it is inappropriate to use the ‘‘ Siegfried” motive 
when Siegfried is actually on the scene. But why? 
There must be music of some sort. Which being so, why 
not—failing any more appropriate—that of Siegfried him- 
self? This, however, is but a minor point. Mr. Newman 
has written a book which no serious student of Wagner 
can by any possibility ignore. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE AND A MORAL 
To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


THE vacancy at Cheltenham College (whose Principal has just 
resigned) suggests a passing wonder when the Governing Bodies of 
public schools are going to choose their heads without fear or 
favour. At present they seem not to have the heart of a mouse; 
and they favour clerical candidates, to the exclusion of all others. 
During the last ten or fifteen years there has been a reaction in 
this respect, which is strange indeed, considering the fact that 
fewer and fewer schoolmasters take orders. The proportion in 
public schools is about one in eight of the whole number. The 
choice would thus be narrowed most dangerously, even if the 
quality of clerical and lay masters were equal (a glance at the 
University calendars will show that it is not). Governing Bodies 
of schools profess to be afraid of the parents ; my experience goes 
to show that very few parents care who or what a headmaster is, 
so long as he succeeds. It is no secret that electors have been 
hard put to it of late years, not to find a first-rate candidate, but 
to find one that will do at all. If the Cheltenham Governors let it 
be understood they mean to choose the best man, irrespective of 
orders, they will have a fine field, indeed the pick of the profes- 
sion. But laymen are not likely to apply when they are simply 
told, as was done at a recent election, that the Governors “ cannot 
prevent laymen from applying.” M.A. 
Rugby: March 27. 


THE PET TOAD 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE OUTLOOK of March 11 hada reference to the toad and 
the possibility of acquiring, at least, the confidence of this redoubt- 
able foe of insects. Let me give my experience of a pet toad. 

In my small greenhouse fernery I have a little pond, covering 
about a square yard, for gold-fish. In it have also found a home 
tadpoles and, afterwards, frogs—these a mile or so from any ditch 
or pond outside—also newts, lizards, and toads. My pet toad was 
quite a little fellow when I made his acquaintance. I was turning 
out a fern from a pot and came across a small worm, which I put 
in front of him. The worm was at once licked up as if by magic, 
and on my getting others they too disappeared. For days after 
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this the toad was to be found sitting on the edge of the pond, and 
before the week was out he would take from my fingers as many 


worms, or garden beetles, or blue-bottles, &c., as 1 could find for’ 


him. 

But he would take nothing from the fingers of anyone else, 
returning with a splash into the water and swimming off to the 
other side. This went on until he became “sleek and fat,” the 
biggest toad I ever saw, although I was born and brought up in 
the country. 

Many a time, especially on summer evenings, have I found my 
toad waiting for his supper on the floor of the fernery. At other 
times I would not be moving about in the place five minutes before 
there came a splash into the water, and he would clamber up to 
the top of the side of the pond nearest to me, and hop along the 
edge on the mossy growth. But I never knew him do this 
to a stranger. Many atime have | taken him in my hand and 
carried him into the dining-room, where, with a newspaper placed 
on the dining-room table, he would crawl and hop about quite at 
home. For two years this sort of thing went on, but for twelve 
months or so I have failed to see him. I have tried to feed other 
toads, but with poor success ; and as for frogs, they will eat worms 
offered them, but only when I get some distance away. 

The Cottage, Bedwell Road, H. W. SMITH. 
* Belvedere, S.E.: March 25. 


A PLEA FOR THE PRINTERS’ READER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The person nominally responsible for printers’ errors is the 
printers’ reader. His hours are long. It is not uncommon for 
the reader to start work at 9 A.M., and continue almost without a 
pause till midnight. I have myself known readers, after fifteen 
or sixteen hours’ continuous work, tumble off the stool through 
sheer exhaustion. With it all is the worry and distracting noises 
of a printing-office—which some firms try to mitigate, and others 
do not. One Glasgow firm I know places its readers in a large 
room full of chattering girls. 

But perhaps the greatest grievance of the printers’ reader is to 
have people expect from him the work of an editor. The Greek 
scholar may be ignorant of chemistry, the chemist of astronomy, 
the astronomer of botany, and the botanist of engineering ; yet 
they all send their productions to the printers’ reader, and expect, 
many of them, not only freedom from typographical errors, but to 
have their own misstatements pointed out to them as well. And 
the reader's wages are usually a shilling or two per week under 
those of a bricklayer ! 

To show that there is no such thing as absolute accuracy in 
printing, may I recount the following incident? A certain learned 
body once resolved to publish a work that should be quite free 
from blemishes. They engaged a staff of the most competent 
readers they could find; gave them good wages and plenty of 
time to read the proofs, which passed through each man’s hands 
in succession. Before being printed the sheets were posted up in 
a public place, and a reward offered to whoever could find an 
errorin them. But when the book was issued there were several 
errors found in it, one of which was on the very first page. H. 


CALIFORNIAN POETS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Recently I drew your attention to other Californian poets besides 
Miss Ina Coolbrith. I concluded with but a bare mention of Am- 
brose Bierce, already known to many discerning English readers 
as the author of some of the most perfectly artistic short stories ever 
written, even by the greatest masters of /e conte. Few admirers of 
his prose, however, know that he has written a great and greatly 
American “ Recessional.” It may be as well to state, for the 
benefit of those who may remark the striking resemblance of 
several of the stanzas to Mr. Kipling’s clarion Diamond Jubilee 
blast “ Recessional,” that the poem was published in San Francisco 
on Independence Day, 1890. It is idle to discuss (as many critics 
have done) which is the finer achievement of the two. One might 
as well attempt to declare which is the more artistic short story— 
the Englishman’s “ Without Benefit of Clergy” or the American’s 
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“ The Watcher by the Dead.” That both are masters of each art 
should suffice. Here, then, is a portion of a Californian poem 
a Californian poet, which I think it will be allowed is great enough 
to speak for itself and its author as well :— 


INVOCATION, 


“ Goddess of Liberty ! Lo, thou 
Whose tearless eyes behold the chain 
And look unmoved upon the slain, 
Eternal peace upon thy brow— 


Before whose shrine the races press, 
Thy perfect favour to implore 
(The proudest tyrant asks no more, 

The ironed anarchist no less)— 


Upon whose tranquil front the star 
Burns bleak and passionless and white, 
Its cold inclemency of light 

More dreadful than the shadows are— 


Thy name we do not here invoke 
Our civic rights to sanctify ; 
Enthroned in thy remoter sky, 

Thou heedest not our broken yoke. 


Thou carest not for such as we ; 
Our millions die to serve the still 
And secret purpose of thy will. 

They perish—what is that to thee? 


The light that fills the patriot’s tomb Pi 
Is not of thee. The shining crown 
Compassionately offered down 

To those who falter in the gloom, 


And fall, and call upon thy name, 
And die desiring—’tis the sign 
Of a diviner love than thine, 

Rewarding with a richer fame. 


To Him alone let freemen cry 
Who hears alike the victor’s shout, 
The song of faith, the moan of doubt, 
And bends Him from His nearer sky. 


Let Man salute the rising day 
Of liberty, but not adore. 
’Tis opportunity—no more— 

A useful, not a sacred, ray. 


It bringeth good, it bringeth ill, 
As he possessing shall elect. 
He maketh it of none effect 

Who worketh not within Thy will. 


Oh, give us more or less, as we 
Shall serve the right or serve the wrong. 
Confirm our freedom but so long 

As we are worthy to be free.” 


And to think that, as with Miss Coolbrith so with the author of 
the above stern poem, both are practically unknown to the book- 
buying American public, an asinine rabble that gulps down im- 
ported dry-as-dust thistles. Ambrose Bierce, who has written two 
books in thirty years (what English writer was it who boasted of 
writing as{many in a month ?), when he reads the “ puffs ” of these 
popular authors, when he reads of the success of their sanguinary 
penny-dreadfuls, may say to himself, “ Not to my contemporaries, 
not to my compatriots, to mankind I commit my now completed 
work, in the confidence that it will not be without value for them, 
even if this should be late recognised, as is commonly the lot of 
what is good. And while the lapse of time has not been able to make 
me doubt the worth of my work, neither has the lack of sympathy ; 
for 1 constantly saw the false and the bad, and finally the absurd 
and senseless, stand in universal admiration and honour.” 
New York City. JoHN COWLEY. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
0 RARE GEORGE BORROW! 


You may prefer Popish priests to Protestant pugilists ; 
you may loathe philology and ale; you may feel for the 
tragic house of Stuart ; you may take no personal interest 
in East Anglia, Wales, or Spain, and but little in gypsies: 
yet, if by natural grace you have it in you to love Borrow’s 
genius, you can forgive him all. By natural grace, I say: 
for if you come fresh to Borrow, as to a writer whom you 
« ought to know,” and find his charm hard of access, 
dificult of approach, you will never reach it; you will 
think him an over-praised eccentric. But they, to whom 
life, in the natural order, can give nothing better than to 
walk alone in ‘‘the wind on the heath,” and to lie out on 
the hillside under the stars; to know that strange false 
dawn, whereat all nature wakes, and turns to sieep again; 
to goon their rejoicing way at sunrise, loving their free 
solitariness : these are the born Borrovians. The appeal 
is elemental, primzval; to the savage in the blood, the 
ancestral nomad: wonderful as they are, not Borrow’s 
dealings with men, not his traffickings with Spanish 
posadas and Welsh cottages and gypsy camps, not his con- 
verse with his kind in town or country, but his intercourse 
and converse with Nature at her untameable wildest, mark 
what is deepest in his heart, most leaping in his pulses. 
It is the voice of Jasper Petulengro, but the soul of George 
Borrow, which praises in a famous dialogue the simple 
majesties of the means of natural joy in living. ‘*‘ Life is 
sweet, brother.’ ‘Do you think so?’ ‘ Think so !—there’s 
night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, 
and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a 
wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who 
would wish to die?’.. . ‘In sickness, Jasper?’ ‘ There’s 
the sun and stars, brother.’ ‘In blindness, Jasper?’ 
‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother.’...” Does 
not that send the blood glowing through the veins to 
read? And that is the finer spirit of the four masterpieces : 
“The Bible in Spain,” ‘‘ Lavengro,” ‘‘ The Romany Rye,” 
“Wild Wales” ; to read which is to wash soul and body 
in the open air, to be purified from the stains of civilisa- 
tion, to meet and greet the Mighty Mother. O rare 
George Borrow ! 


These lengthy and rich volumes* are a monument of 
love’s labour, but not of literary art or biographical skill : 
Dr. Knapp is not a Boswell nor a Lock- 
hart. In one sense it was impossible 
from the outset that he should be; he 
ever knew Borrow. An enthusiast for his writings, 
loving them as almost sacred classics, he has attempted 
no personal estimate of the man, no portrait instantly 
convincing ; but has rather, through many years, devoted 
himself to the collection of omne scibile concerning him. 
He has secured a wealth of Borrow’s letters and other 
MSS. ; he has followed, literally and in metaphor, the 
Borrow track ; he has spared himself no pains of travel, 
correspondence, verification, research: of his over eight 
hundred pages there is not one for which I am not grateful. 

¢ has overtaken lies, “dispelled mysteries, confirmed 
conjectures, let in the light upon Borrow in an hundred 
Ways. Whole periods and episodes of Borrow’s unique 
life are here shown us for the first time, and plenteous 


Dr. Knapp’s 
Performance 


I * “ Life, Writings, and Correspondence: of George Borrow.” By William 
‘Knapp; Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols. London: Murray. 325. 
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pages of his unique style. Further, Dr. Knapp, as an 
accomplished scholar and linguist, is excellently, even 
exceptionally, qualified to deal with many of Borrow’s 
chief lifelong interests. Yet readers new to Borrow might 
well say to him, upon finishing these volumes, what Plato 
would have had his ideal citizens say to the poet: ‘“‘ You 
are a very wonderful, and accomplished, and extraordinary 
person, but we don’t think we want any more of you.” 
Old friends of Borrow’s books will, fresh from reading 
Dr. Knapp, return to them with enhanced delight. 
Strangers may be disposed to see in Borrow a vain, un- 
amiable, mystifying charlatan of genius, filled with 
insolence and exaggeration, and probably not quite sane. 
But the possibility of such a reSult is at least testimony to 
Dr. Knapp’s honest freedom from concealments or ex- 
tenuations of his great man’s defects ; and for Borrow, as 
for his books, a relish must be inbred. If one of his 
few literary friends, comrades of his prime, were surviving 
to read Dr. Knapp, and then, possessed of this rich 
material, were to extract and compose from it and from 
his own memories all that is essential for a living portrait 
of the man, it were reason for thanksgiving. There are 
no such survivors. Dr. Knapp will hold the field as 
Borrow’s biographer, and one, if not artistic, yet most 
patient, most laborious, most zealous in his task; to 
whom we owe the preservation of much that we should 
greatly lament to have lost. 


Six foot three, a mighty walker and rider, a vigorous 
eater and drinker, of stout and valiant fists, a ‘‘ good 
hater ” and a plain-spoken, a lover of rude 
livers and wild adventures, master of a 
style that moves and breathes, a man 
arrogant and chivalrous and masculine; such is ‘‘ Don 
Jorge” of Spain, the ‘‘ Romany Rye” of English waysides 
and heaths and dingles. A very Tristram, child of sorrow ; 
a mana prey to ‘‘the Fear,” a man of causeless melan- 
choly ; shy, uncertain, solitary, superstitious ; with the 
Mezzofantian gift of tongues, and a passion for literary 
triumph ; shrinking from men of letters, and jealous of 
them ; a willing pupil of the obscure and the eccentric and 
the despised : that is the Distributor of the Scriptures for 
the Bible Society in Russia and Spain, who execrated 
Rome, extolled Canterbury, and had, after all, a faith and 
a doubt of his own. A master of pathos, of humour, of 
truest realism, yet less of romantic passion than of a most 
intense personal absorption in himself, as a man ina world 
of wonder : one who paraded a robust common-sense, but 
whom the conventional repelled, the remote and mysterious 
attracted. A strange nature of aman! as Mr. Stevenson 
would say; but a sincere nature, and a man, if unlike his 
fellows, then born to the unlikeness, and incapable of con- 
formity. The prince of innocent egoists and childlike 
braggarts, who to the last could contemplate his secret 
soul with a marvelling concern, as though from without, 
and describe his bursts of tears not less vividly than 
his draughts of ale. He imagined nothing; but what 
he saw, did, said, or heard, that he embellished—not by 
adding embroideries, but by curtailing superfluities, and 
leaving a clean, clear, instantly arresting outline. And he 
took pains to avoid dulness ; do he but ask his way of a 
tinker, or order his meal at an inn, or set to upon learning 
Irish, he will take care that the event shall be emphatic, a 
matter of pointed interest. Uncongenial critics have cried 
out upon this, not understanding it. ; they have either failed 
to note the elasticity and terseness of the realism, or they 


Contrasts and 
Characteristics 
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have paid it an unconscious compliment. His “‘ Bible in 
Spain” is the most marked example of his manner. His 
other masterpieces are frankly personal; but there he 
chronicles a public mission, and his title indicates it. Yet 
his readers observe—and some of them with a peculiar 
amusement—that the Bible is far less the book’s theme 
than are Borrow and his night-rides and his remarkable 
servants, and his food and his gypsies, and himself and 
his in general and at large. George Borrow is always his 
own protagonist, be it the Borrow knowing in beer and 
horseflesh, or the Borrow charging the Pope full tilt, or 
the Borrow helpless and agonising in the hold of the 
mysterious ‘‘ Fear”—Borrow of the gemiti, sospirt, ed 
alti guat. ‘ 

Dr. Knapp, among other good deeds, has provided us 
with a full bibliography of Borrow’s works in print and 
manuscript ; but your true Borrovian will 
never admit that any of his other writings, 
for all their medley, motley learning, their 
versatility of linguistic attainment, can rank with the 
immortal four. All are in great measure autobiographical ; 
all, therefore, records of. wanderings, even from infancy ; 
all are written in an English which attains its dramatic 
end with an amazing certainty and success. It is an un- 
erring combination of the homely and the eloquent, the 
homespun and the high-wrought ; the words are living 
creatures. Mr. Meredith, Mr. Pater, Mr. Stevenson grew 
into their styles, finding their way. Borrow seems to 
have come into the world with his proper gift of style, so 
indissolubly wedded to his nature, so inseparable from his 
themes. These goodly books are among the most way- 
ward ever written. You cannot answer a curious friend 
who asks, ‘‘ What is ‘ Lavengro’ about?” You can but 
say, ‘‘ Gypsies, and obscure languages, and London pub- 
lishers, and tinkers, and mad people, and an applewoman, 
and Salisbury Plain, and an Armenian, and a Welshman 
who thought himself guilty of the pechod Vspryd Glin.” 
Whereat dissatisfaction upon the part of your friend. But 
what the four books mean and are to their lovers is upon 
this sort. Written by a man of intense personality, 
irresistible in his hold upon your attention, they take you 
far afield from weary cares and business into the 
enamouring airs of the open world, and into days 
when the countryside was uncontaminated by the vulgar 
conventions which form the worst side of ‘‘ civilised ” life 
in cities. They give you the sense of emancipation, of 
manumission into the liberty of the winding road and 
fragrant forest, into the freshness of an ancient country- 
life, into a mzlzeu where men are not copies of each other. 
And you fall in with strange scenes of adventure, great or 
small, of which a strange man is the centre as he is the 
scribe ; and from a description of a lonely glen you are 
plunged into a dissertation upon difficult old tongues, and 
from dejection into laughter, and from gypsydom into 
journalism, and everything is equally delightful, and 
nothing that the strange man shows you can come 
amiss. And you will hardly make up your mind whether 
he is most Don Quixote, or Rousseau, or Luther, or 
Defoe ; but you will always love these books by a brave 
man who travelled in far lands, travelled far in his own 
land, travelled the way of life for close upon eighty years, 
and died in perfect solitude. And this will be the least 
you can say, though he would not have you say it— 
Requicscat in pace Viator. 


A Word on the 
Four Books 
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DELIGHTFUL LETTERS 


“ The Correspondence of Princess Elizabeth.” Edited, with Notes 
and an Introductory Chapter, by Philip C. Yorke. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 


It would seem that a volume of letters that yields subjective 
evidence of a quite homely individuality expressing itself on 
insignificant matters in a style of ungrammatical commonplace. 
ness could scarcely be held to vindicate its title to rank with that 
section of de//es-lettres that is classified “ Immortal Correspondence” 
by the recording angels of literature. Yet this distinction is what 
Mr. Yorke claims for his book, and the claim shall be admitted, 
With no wit, or cleverness, or style ; with nothing new in their 
subject-matter ; with no shadow of originality even in their habit 
of outlook, these letters are wholly delightful reading—from first 
to last wholly delightful—and for only the reason that their artless 
expression of self is the revelation of a nature as sweet and white 
as candied sugar. Their kindliness; the dear little sense of 
humour—a rogue’s enjoying laughter—that sounds within them 
here and there ; their backboard French ; their very abominable 
grammar (“I say to you with truth that no one enjoys their old 
age more than me” is a rich, but fair, example) are all and each 
so many evidences of that unresolvable quality of loveableness 
that is just reason in its healthiest form. Throughout not one 
artificial note is struck. It is all the perfectly frank correspondence 
of a warm-hearted girl with her friends. For, if this pleasant 
Landgravine was seventy when she died, she was none the less, 
then as always, a queen of girls. 

It may be necessary to state that the Princess Elizabeth of the 
letters was the third daughter and the seventh member in order of 
George III.’s family of fifteen children. She lived an affectionate, 
uneventful life ; she was pretty, though she ripened early into a 
sweet round plum of a woman ; and she married at last (she had 
always said she intended to marry directly she got the chance, 
Of course she did. She was made for homeliness and babies, 
which latter she never had, poor soul)—when she was no fewer 
than forty-eight years a spinster—the Landgrave Frederick VI. of 
Hesse-Homburg, “a less than duodecimo territory at the foot of 
the Taunus Mountains, near Frankfort.” The match was fortunate 
to a degree ; though much fun was poked at first at the prospective 
bridegroom. There is an amusing description of him—libellous 
no doubt—taken from contemporary records, He was a “gross, 
corpulent German,” smelling of tobacco. He snored at the 
theatres. Once, according to the story, in stooping to pick up a 
fan the Queen had dropped, a “ parlous split” resulted. It was at 
‘York House. The honest Landgrave, rejecting a suggestion that 
he should go home, insisted upon having brought to him a pair of 
the Duke of York’s breeches, which he drew on over his own 
damaged ones. He seems, nevertheless, to have been a capital 
fellow—a fine soldier and a sincere, faithful husband. — His little 
round wife—for all that she remained to the end of her days 
“English to the backbone”—adored him. When he died, she 
administered his estate (to the ordering and improving of which 
she had, from the first, devotedly contributed her large dowry), and, 
in the general practice of benevolence, trotted amiably towards 
her own tomb. Her memory is to this day a fragrant flower in 
that corner of the principalities that was once her kingdom. 

The letters are edited and annotated by a grand-nephew of the 
lady to whom much of the correspondence was addressed. The 
earliest are full of a girlish glee and heartiness. “We began 
going to chapel this morning,” she says in one of them ; “it must 
be wholesome, it is so disagreeable.” In another she describes 
how her purposed attack, during a journey, on a “large Plumb 
cake put up as stowage for the stomach,” was frustrated by 2 
message that the cake was for Mamma. She would subscribe 
herself to a friend “ You guess who;” she loved children ; she 
was always sweet and merry and affectionate. Presently it 1s 4 
little sad to see the bright girlish spirit sobering in the realisation 
of those human penalties from which not even royalty is exempt. 
The ruler is mobbed and insulted ; the King’s life is attempted ; 
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the dear father becomes insane. She must have anxiety and 
sleepless nights, as, no doubt, the friends of Margaret Nicholson 
must have. To the last, nevertheles she retains her faith and 
her frank clean disposition unimpaired. 

About Mr. Yorke’s notes, introductory and otherwise, there is 
something of the pleasant naiveté of their subject. They are often 
so innocently sceptical of the information of the reader. They tell 
ys who lived at Strawberry Hill; by whom George IV. was 
succeeded ; what notable person was defeated at Waterloo. One 
or two puzzle us extremely. “Je prend la plume en main,” writes 
the Princess, in a letter dated 5 April, 1793, “. .. . pour vous dire 
que le Prince Frederick d’Orange s’est distingué je crois prés de 
Gertrudenburg, &c.,” and to the Prince’s name is appended a 
note: “ Son of King William I, born 1797 and died 1881.” So 
this remarkable man won his victory four years before he was born ! 
The allusion is probably, however, to William Frederick I. of the 
Netherlands (son of William V. of Orange), who, in March ’93, 
recovered from Dumouriez and his patriots the rich province of 
Dutch Brabant. For the most part, nevertheless, Mr. Yorke is a 
thoroughly judicious and sympathetic editor. 


THE FRUITS OF UNREPENTANCE 


“Glimpses of England: Social, Political, Literary.” By Moses 

Coit Tyler. London: Putnam’s. 5s. 

THE essays which make up this volume were written during an 
early sojourn in England from 1863 to 1866, and they appeared at 
the time in certain American newspapers. When fresh and in 
their proper place they may well have been esteemed, but even in 
66 the question might have been asked whether the writer did not 
assume that there could be no‘ two honest opinions of a matter 
because he was only capable of understanding one. And the one 
which he understands comes to him by inertia—that is to say, it is 
the one which is a commonplace of American political thinking 
and oratory. Be it known that we do not blame him for favour- 
ing the Reform movement of the Sixties ; we would have favoured 
it ourselves had we been in time. Also it was very “cunning” of 
him to be able to see so clearly the halo of a moral apotheosis 
around the heads of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright at that fairly 
vigorous fighting period of their lifetime. But multitudes in this 
country had the same vision, and opposing multitudes called it a 
hallucination. The truth was probably somewhere in the interval 
that separated them, and the disinterested stranger might, without 
amiracle, have picked it up and placed it in full view. But the 
accession of Mr. Tyler only means one throat more to swell the 
uproar of party hurrahs and hootings. Throughout this book the 
English gentlemen who disliked or distrusted the democratic 
movement appear to be regarded with the kind of feelings which 
find expression in the Chinese amenity of Foreign Devil—for that 
also is the formula of an honest moral dislike. 

To be without an historical sense is the valued privilege of not a 
few Americans ; but from a Professor of History we should have ex- 
pected some recognition of the fact that the world has been a long 
time in existence, that the best things in it were not made to order, 
and that neither it nor they are to be made over again on the 
suggestion of every passer-by. Yet in these essays Mr. Tyler 
talks of things that are of long historic growth in the way that 
other Americans have talked, do talk, and will talk of such things. 
He discusses the cost of the Royal Family to this country as if it 
were something that had been ordered from a dry-goods store or a 
constitutional-machine shop. The same crude fallacy—of ignoring 
growth and history and the continuous ethical affirmations of 
which institutions and class distinctions are at every moment both 
the starting-place and the goal—renders worthless most of his 
general remarks on our system of government and our social 
types. The paper on Mr. Spurgeon is, perhaps, the best thing, as 
criticism and interpretation, in the book ; but even it is foolish 
enough in parts to have been very pleasant reading to those for 
whom it was intended. A paper on “British Pluck” contains 
Some confused thinking ‘and more confused ethnology, and the 
one on “ Certain English Hallucinations touching America” sug- 
gests a volume on “Certain American Hallucinations touching 
the Nature of Things.” 
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B. N. C. 


“Brasenose College.” By John Buchan. 


Robinson. 5s. 


London: F. E. 


THE last thing the series of Oxford University College Histories is 
likely to experience by reason of Mr. Buchan’s contribution to it 
is loss of prestige. The narrative is remarkably well written, and 
Mr. Buchan’s vivacity imparts interest even to the dry records 
which necessarily occupy the earlier portion of the book. The 
somewhat intricate history of the Old Halls, the grant of the 
formal charter, the Northern connection of the College, its Royalist 
vehemence in the days of the Civil War, and the social life in 
these picturesque times are admirably set forth. If there is any 
fault, itis the feeling one has as one reads that the documents 
and the authorities are always just in the background. Perhaps 
that is a compliment—we are not sure. 

The book is full of curiosities of interest to other than B. N. C. 
men. Thus it seems that in 1701 Sir F. Bridgeman bequeathed 
500/. to the College for a yearly panegyric on James IL., but, in 
time, the monarch’s praises were exhausted. “ ‘They felt,” says the 
author, “that they had said all of good that could be said of him, 
and that it would be a pity to spoil an honest work by excursions 
in satire.” So in 1734 the money was appropriated to an oration 
in some art or science. We have, too, the explanation of the 
origin of bottled beer, for Dean Nowell of B. N. C. is said to have 
turned to account the story that Augustus buried, by design or 
accident, a bottle of ale in the ground and found “not a bottle 
but a gun, such the sound of it, when it opened” (Churton’s “ Life 
of Nowell”). We have not space for the details of the origin of 
coxless fours, or for the history of the famous Phanix Common 
Room, or the Hell-fire Club, or the Child of Hale with his 
nine feet three inches of stature and seventeen-inch hand. The 
origin of the name Brasenose has always puzzled us. Mr. Buchan 
favours the idea that it was so called from a sign placed over its 
doors in ancient times, as the elephant, swan, &c., over the doors 
of other Halls. The other derivations, however, possible and im- 
possible, are duly chronicled. 

Mr. Buchan faithfully sets out the list of famous men whose 
ways led them through B. N. C. Duns Scotus is the first, but Mr. 
Buchan does not tell us the best of all the stories in connection 
with this famous character. He was drinking wine at a table 
opposite the French King, who was chaffing him on his bibulous 
capacity. ‘ Quid distat inter Scotum et Sotum?” said the King. 
And Duns Scotus replied, “ Mensa tantum.” The famous Chan- 
cellor, Lord Ellesmere, Richard Burton, of Melancholy fame, 
Robertson the preacher, Richard Heber, Dean Milman (who, 
appropriately enough, won the Newdigate) are all shortly noticed ; 
also the old Sir Tatton Sykes, whose extraordinary life fully 
deserves the seven pages allotted to it. Barham, too, author of 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” was at Brasenose. Of Walter Pater 
the author speaks with affectionate reverence, and one 407 mot of 
his is immortal. It is his advice to a Lecturer on “ Plato’s 
Republic” : “ Begin by telling them that Socrates is not such a 
fool as he seems, and you will get through nicely in two terms.” 

The strictly modern history of the athletic life of the College is 
fully—almost too fully—portrayed. A number of appendices, 
though statistical, are interesting, and form a fitting supplement to 
an exhaustive, yet concise, account of the College. There are 
some half-dozen excellent reproductions of photographs of B. N. C. 
buildings by the Oxford Camera Club. The print and paper are 
perfect ; the dark blue binding is modest and loyal. 


MAN IN AFRICA 


“ The Colonisation of Africa.” By Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
bridge : At the University Press. 6s. 


Cam- 


Ir, as Sir Harry Johnston holds, the colonisation of Africa and 
the first peopling of Africa began together, then the colonisation of 
Africa is not only the most ancient of all such movements, but also 
the tardiest, since even now it is not within sight of completion. Sir 
Harry accepts the hypothesis that Asia was the birthplace of the 
human race, and the source from which all the rest of the world 
was peopled—in other words, that Europe, Africa, America, and 
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the isles are but Asia’s colonies, the colonists turning white or 
black or brown or yellow, with hair and skull to match, for reasons 
and under pressure of conditions which are not yet within 
guessing distance. But, as Cardinal Newman was wont to say of 
certain doctrines within the realm of theology, the hypothesis “ will 
not wash.” The problems it creates are more numerous and far 
heavier than those it solves. 
it are drawn from ambiguous fragments of philology and folk-lore, 
and the postulates of a philanthropy which—oddly enough— 
requires that all men should be of common origin and equal worth 
to come within its scope. 

In truth, with the disappearance of the “ Aryan man” froma 
place among the working ideas of Science, we are reverting to the 
older hypothesis that mankind is a genws comprehending several 
species, each with its separate place and time of origin and line of 
descent. There is therefore no necessity, such as Sir Harry 
Johnston labours under, of looking to Asia for the first peopling 
of Africa, and of beginning the study of its colonisation in a period 
long anterior to history. Even with this restriction, the colonisa- 
tion of Africa south of the Sahara was very much a matter of 
guesswork until, under Prince Henry the Navigator, the Portu- 
guese began to go farther afield. We can dimly discern vast 
movements of population prior to the advent of the Portuguese— 
notably the Mohammedan invasion and the Bantu migration 
southwards—but, except in Egypt and along the Mediterranean 
shore, the causes, the date, the direction, and the results of these 
movements have yet to be discovered. Within the last ten years 
a multitude of facts relevant thereto have been brought to light, 
and there is every reason to hope that presently the darkness will 
be dispelled in which the history of the greater part of the con- 
tinentlies hidden prior to the middle of the fifteenthcentury. For one 
thing, we may expect to find that wildernesses, now or until lately 
given over to savagery, were in the remote past theatres of civilisa- 
tion sustained by populous cities—one such theatre being the 
regions now known as Southern Rhodesia, and one such city the 
ruins now known as Zimbabye. 

Of the colonisation of Africa since Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator—a grandson of our own John of Gaunt—gave it a new impulse 
and direction, Sir Harry Johnston’s is by far the best account— 
the most compendious, the most lucid, and the most accurate. The 
first twenty-six pages are devoted to immigrations anterior to the 
Portuguese, and carry the reader back to the mythical period 
when, according to Sir Harry Johnston, Africa was void of man- 
kind from ocean to ocean. But from the twenty-eighth page to the 
end we are on /erra firma. More coherence might have been 
given to the account of British policy in Africa had the occupation 
of the Cape and the later occupation of Egypt been grouped under 
the compelling motive in both cases—the necessity of safeguard- 
ing our seaway to India. Once England had given “ hostages to 
Fortune” in the Eastern Hemisphere she had no choice but to 
seize the key of the only sea-door into it, and that key was the 
Cape. And when by the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez a 
second sea-door was opened, the same necessity compelled her to 
occupy Egypt ; for Egypt stands to the Suez Canal route to India 
and the Far East as Simonstown stands to the Cape route. Until 
these strategic exigencies compelled us to fresh annexations, 
England was well content with her possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa, which were acquired in the first instance in the interests 
of the Bristol and Glasgow trade in spices. The book is well up 
to date, ending, as it does, with the Anglo-German Agreement, 
under which, as Sir Harry Johnston surmises, Delagoa Bay is to 
become British. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


“The Kingdom of Heaven.” 


By Rayner Winterbotham, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Sc. 


London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


IN this, the latest volume of “ The Churchman’s Library ” 
series, issued under the general editorship of J. H. Burn, B.D., 
Canon Winterbotham brings to the consideration of a difficult 
subject a freshness of thought and a simplicity and directness of 
method which commend his point of view to our judgment, and 
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lift us out of the beaten track which convention had almost suc. 
ceeded in establishing as the only highway to the understanding 
of Christian teaching. 

The subject of Canon Winterbotham’s book is Christ's teach. 
ing about the Kingdom of Heaven as we find it, for the most 
part, in His Parables of the Kingdom; it treats of eighteen of 
these Parables, and is a model of terse and luminous exposition, 
The following passage from the Preface is at once an explanation 
and a defence of his method of treatment :— 


“It is only when we recognise the limitation which Our 
Lord set upon His teaching, when we cease to demand of 
Him definite predictions and dogmatic utterances, that our 
minds become really open to the splendid effectiveness of that 
teaching. . .. It is agreed that it is not in all cases easy to 
know what Our Lord really meant. It is agreed that it has 
always been an open question (and a question very ill under- 
stood by many) how far the elements of poetry and of figure 
and of picture language enter into Our Lord’s discourse, [If 
the author is convinced that these elements are in fact far 
larger and more extensive than is generally allowed, he may 
be wrong—but he is not therefore to be accused of want of 
reverence or want of faith.” 


We have a foreboding that the author will be accused of lack 
of both of these qualities ; but he ought not to allow a small thing 
like that to disturb him. In his exposition of the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed we find a view of the doctrine of “The Church,” 
somewhat remarkable as penned by an Episcopalian divine—albeit 
a Scottish Episcopalian. Let one quotation suffice :— 


“First, it is impossible to identify the ideal Church of the 
New Testament writings with any hierarchy or with any 
ecclesiastical organisation upon earth. And this not only 
because the ideal Church includes the faithful departed as 
well as the living ; but also, even as far as this world alone is 
concerned, the visible Church has been and is in a multitude 
of ways grievous misrepresentation of the heavenly Spouse of 
Christ.” j 


The Jewish mind was saturated with the idea of “ The King- 
dom.” Poets and prophets, with a richness of imagery and a 
transcendent nobility of thought, sang and dreamed of it. Jesus 
came, and His interpretation of the sublime utterances of Amos, 
Micah, Jeremiah, and Isaiah startled and offended the Jew of His 
day. “The Kingdom” did not coincide with his conception of it ; 
it fell short of it; it really transcended his most glowing 
imaginings ; he was bewildered and offended. 

Canon Winterbotham’s book raises and helps to a solution of 
some disquieting questions. nd not the least disquieting might 
be formulated thus:—Is there not much which calls itself 
Christian to-day that would—much as the Jew was of old—be 
bewildered and offended at Christ's teaching on this great sub- 
ject of “The Kingdom”; a subject which He so peculiarly 
made His own!? 


ROMAN LAW 


“ Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome.” By the 
late James Muirhead, LL.D. Second edition, revised and 
edited by Henry Goudy, LL.D. London: A. & C, Black. 215. 


THE best thing about the second edition of Muirhead’s deservedly 
well-known work is the fact that it has been necessary, even in a 
dozen years. It isa great pity that the only fruit of the author's 
ripe scholarship and balanced judgment should have been con- 
ditioned by the cramping requirements of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Still, it is an excellent book, and ought to be far 
more widely utilised in University and Inns of Court examinations 
than it has yet been. Professor Goudy deserves a good deal of 
sympathy for his self-denyiny labour in bringing the notes up to 
date ; but no doubt he has been sustained in a very thankless 
sort of work by a feeling of gratitude to his old teacher. The 
additions he has made are partly critical, partly bibliographical, 
with a few slight notes of merely technical interest, which may be 
allowed, by comparison, the title of excursuses. It is only another 
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specialist that can appreciate the value of his severely condensed 
additions, or the trouble that they have cost per line. He has 
exercised a wise restraint in leaving the text practically untouched, 
andin keeping his notes in due subordination. One is rather 
surprised at a reference here and there to books that can have no 
daim to authority, though in some respects interesting and 
even useful. There is little scope for criticism of the editorial 
opinions. We may suggest, however, that Professor Goudy might 
have seen his way out of the tangle of speculation as to the mean- 
ing of Pomponius in the text about the first appointment of 
«patented counsel” if he had deigned to consult his Cambridge 
brother, Professor Clark. This by the way. The volume ought 
to be in the hands—and the heads—of every student of Roman 


Law. 
MUSIC AND THE PEERAGE 


“An Opera and Lady Grasmere.” By Albert Kinross. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith ; London: Simpkin. 35. 6d. 


In Mr. Kinross the novelist has already flowered ; the artist is 
budding. He is the young man who lets himself go. Asin “The 
Fearsome Island,” he can play the literary tomboy as easily as he 
can play hockey, and with as little pain to his conscience. But 
even in his most wilful moods he can surprise us with a twilight 
pathos, sudden yet appropriate, such as haunts the faces of 
children. He has the gift of repartee, and can use it without 
depriving the speakers of animation. He has a pretty knack of 
inventing audacious situations which avoid impropriety without 
lapsing into tameness. He is full of that zest for life lacking which 
no novelist is born. 

His latest story is so lively, its touches of tenderness so 
genuine, that its structural defects, balanced as they are by con- 
siderable technical accomplishment, are willingly accepted as the 
natural concomitant of an undeliberate naiveté, a fresh and sincere 
nature, expressing itself always fluently, though sometimes para- 
doxically. We do not believe that a man would dare to produce 
a stolen opera under his own name and in the hearing of the 
actual composer, when the latter was known to be alive, sane, 
and a prominent member of society. And, eager as we are to 
believe in the infinite variety of possible action under all circum- 
stances, we cannot believe that when Sopwith, the thief, and his 
victim, Merceron, met one another, the former was whimsical 
enough to upbraid the latter for supplying the temptation, and 
lament that he was allowed to go “scot-free.” It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Kinross has seen the affair thus, and 
not otherwise. The volfe-face executed by the thief is rich in 
psychological suggestion, and indeed may be pronounced true in 
the world of mind though false in the world of matter. The hero 
makes his entrance into the world of aristocracy by a subterfuge 
reminiscent of Theodore Hook, and there behaves, as it seems to 
us, with rather aggressive insolence. That we are sometimes 
jarred by his conduct shows he isa flesh-and-blood creation. The 
way in which he, formerly a recluse, a passionate brain-worker, 
became enamoured of life—the mere dazzle and expense of it, as 
seen in theatres and restaurants—is described with knowledge and 
brilliance. Lady Grasmere is charming, as a heroine should be; 
and, though Mr. Kinross elbows away the chaperon of her selection 
at the oddest hours, making them for lovers the most auspicious 
occasions, his instinctive delicacy and purity of sentiment save 
him from anything worse than an ingenuous air. For ourselves, 
we like ingenuousness. If there were thrice as many happy mar- 
Tages as there are, in how many cases would it not be told that 
the lover had loved a stranger and foregone an introduction? As 
for the /é¢e-a-téte, would not the majority of them be seized 
in the teeth of circumstance? There is much poetry in the 
telation of the opera to the love-element of the novel, though 
hasty readers may think the relation scarcely subsists. Merceron 
thought to impose on Lady Grasmere the idea that he was a 
butterfly. Instead of that his soul was in art. When he heard his 
own work produced as another’s he found it out. But she con- 
descended to accept and rejoice in a limited dominion over an 
ambitious and creative mind, and find it better than unlimited 
Ominion over an unaspiring and idle one. 
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Several passages of the novel deserve quotation. The genius 
of incongruity is well expressed in this picture: “A raucous boy 
shouted the evening papers, and through green foliage they could 
see the statue of Robert Raikes gazing placid{ly] over beds of 
flowers towards Cleopatra’s Needle. A man ona seat was eating 
the contents of a greasy newspaper.” Few better specimens of 
the machine-turned epigram can be cited than this : “ Di Waring’s 
one of the few women I’d sooner talk to than a man; her notions 
are masculine, her conclusions feminine, and her prejudices 
neuter.” The charming imbecility of lovers has seldom been 
more happily illustrated than in this scene: ‘“‘ Harvey was alone 
in the carriage that took him up to Charing Cross. From all 
sides Lady Grasmere’s portrait smiled upon him. He had distri- 
buted the photographs about the- seats. They were marvellous 
good company.” Desperate faith, seeking confidence in every 
corroboration however insignificant, is truly presented in the thief 
Sopwith’s remonstrance with Merceron, who is pulling to pieces 
the work he has abjured: “ They’re beginning again. . . . Isn’t it 
any good? It must be some good or else they wouldn’t play 
it!” The reviewer thanks Mr. Kinross for three very pleasant 
half-hours, 


SEAFOAM 


“The Rapin.” By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


“THE Rapin” is the story of an irresponsible young prince, 
who could not take himself seriously. He tried very hard, but 
circumstance was too strong for him. In the first place he was a 
prince. That was an accident of birth which he might have lived 
down ; but he was more seriously handicapped by the name of 
Toto. It was the nurse Nou-nou’s fault ; but all the world knew 
him by it, and when his mother scolded him for his wildnesses, he 
asked if it were possible to live seriously with such a name. Then 
he thought himself an artist. The story, so far as Toto is con- 
cerned, sees him only to the disillusionment: there it leaves 
him, his wild oats sown, respectably wedded to an American 
millionairess. She is a nice girl and understands Toto, who was. 
only miserable when he tried to take art and life and love seriously. 
He succeeded for a month, at least ; but with failure came happi- 
ness—at least, we are led to suppose so. Could anything end more 
happily? The art-critic Struve tells the story, and he never 
thought of Toto asa man. What is he? Where did Toto come 
from? “ His father, on his own showing, was a miser ; his mother 
never laughed. They marry, and live for ten years unproductive 
as a pair of icebergs, and then produce Toto, who only stops 
smiling when he laughs or yawns, and spending money when he 
sleeps ; whose head produces the most extraordinary ideas in 
Paris ; whom God constructed with one eye on the gingerbread 
fair, and whom the devil made a prince of—a prince of twenty, 
with the ideas of ten and the vices of sixty!” Toto is certainly 
not a man any more than Gerald Wilder or Louis de Maureval 
and Margrave are men, or Beatrice Sinclair and Ambre Noir, 
women in Mr. Stacpoole’s fascinating little ghost tales, “ Pierrot,” 
and “Death, the Knight and the Lady.” Toto is more real 
than these, but he is not a man; nor is our interest centred in 
him. 

The author tells us in a foreword that, but for the eternal unfitness 
of things, the name of the story ought to have been Célestin. 
Surely Célestin were more appropriate : for when the reader has 
closed the book he will be haunted by the picture of Célestin and 
Dodor in the atelier of the Rue de Perpignan, and the big Pro- 
vencal with his sugar candy for pneumonia and the cochineal tulip 
to cure heartsickness—Garnier found Célestin weeping when her 
tulip died ; it was a lover’s invention, that deathless flower—and 
over all the coloured print of Our Lord carrying the lamb. We 
almost forget Toto daubing in the background ; we are not angry 
with him for ceasing to love Célestin any more than we are 
angry with a butterfly for leaving a flower or a man for having 
a wooden leg. That is the inevitable pathos of real life, the pathos 
of a Maupassant or a Pierre Loti; and Mr. Stacpoole has caught 
it. Itis this note of “the love of death for May” and “ the love: 
of death for Love” that runs through all Mr. Stacpoole’s work. 
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it is pathos pure and real, without a taint of the forced growth 
of much modern fiction. 

Then there is Gaillard, the poet, whose monumental egoism 
and self-conceit we can forgive, if only for the fairy-tale of Fantofft 
and Bastiche, and for the wit that is fathered upon him and which 
he fathers upon others; also the old Marquis de Nani, the 
sycophant, who in a drunken fit—it was Toto’s wine—bleated out 
the whole truth about Toto’s painting ; that was the beginning of 
all the mischief. But the reader must beg, borrow, or buy Mr. 
Stacpoole’s volume ; we can recommend it as a book of exquisite 
charm. Every page is bright with delicate fancy and humour. 


OTHER FICTION 
“The Capsina.” By E.F. Benson. London: Methuen. 6s. 


THE author of “Dodo” and “The Babe B.A.” has discarded 
such lively literary frivolities. He has grown enthusiastic over 
Greek wrongs and a little dull at the same time. Though his 
latest romance opens with a striking scene, it becomes saturated 
with local colouring and an abundance of trivialities. Sophia 
breaks off her engagement, builds a ship, and turns privateer 
against the Turks. As Capsina this Grecian lady of quality 
perpetrates many brave deeds on sea and land, culminating in the 
suicidal and wilful explosion of a powder-magazine, after she has 
‘“‘ stabbed fiercely at something soft which quivered and was still, 
and something warm spirted onto her hand with a soft, hot gush.” 
The tale might have been written in the leisure moments of a war- 
correspondent. 


“ Infatuation.” By B. M. Croker. London: Chatto & Windus. 
6s. 


Here is that journalist-hero once more. Wonderful fellow he 
is, to be sure ; and becoming more so every time he appears. So 
cynical, yet so true ; so learned in the female heart, yet so tender. 
It is but a week or two ago since we met him in Mr. Grant Allen’s 
‘‘Linnet.”. Then he was in Switzerland on a holiday, writing 
reviews and sketches for a living, a minor poet, and a potential 
musician. Here he is again in Mrs. Croker’s book—same man— 
in Switzerland, writing reviews and sketches, advanced as far as 
second act of his play in MS., and a splendid fellow. 

There are other people in “Infatuation,” of course: a rich 
cantankerous old aunt ; a niece of most angelic patience and for- 
giveness towards an impossible cad of a well-born officer; a 
French maid who attempts to guide the dying aunt’s hand to sign 
a will in her favour ; an American young lady, funny but of quite 
fantastic unreality ; and others whose doings will please many 
readers, and disappoint none. 


“The Duke’s Servants.” By Sidney Herbert Burchell. London: 
Gay & Bird. 6s. 

To be well read in the age of James I., conversant with its 
literature, and familiar with its social usages, is most laudable ; 
but if an author sets forth to employ these acquirements for 
conveying a story, he must fuse them into a reality of human 
action and emotion, just as the man must do who writes about 
Bloomsbury under our noses to-day. And we cannot honestly say 
that Mr. Burchell has done so. His story is interesting in a way, 
but artificiality weighs it down. And, unfortunately, this is a case 
in which footnotes do not aid to comprehension, but rather dis- 
courage it. Sir Walter Scott dealt largely in elucidations and 
antiquarian notes, but then he dealt largely with human nature. 
Serjeant Ticklewit, lawyer Grapplefee, parson Lovetext ; junkets, 
kissing-comfits ; notes to tell us how many people died of the 
Plague, and the names in foot-note of all authors quoted :—alas, 
alas! Mr. Burchell, we fear it is no longer possible. Personally 
we go far to like your ways of kindly antiquity, and pictures of 
faded places and personages, and it is possible there are readers 
whom these may attract ; but then you call the book a romance, 
and that is a big word. 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free. List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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“For Peggy’s Sake.” By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. London: Mac. 
millan. 4s. 6d. 


This pleasant story will undoubtedly find favour in the eyes of 
the public for which it is intended. We tried it upon a somewhat 
critical young person of eight, who approved of it highly, and 
“asked for more.” Children love wonderful coincidences, and 
“For Peggy’s Sake” is full of them. Two little girls are ship. 
wrecked, having exchanged frocks a few minutes before the ship 
went to pieces ; one is drowned, together with her father and 
mother, while the other—she was travelling with them—is 
rescued, and claimed by the dead child’s relatives who, having a 
large family and limited means, are not altogether delighted to 
have her. They live in a little town close to her father’s property, 
and here she makes his acquaintance, and does her best to com. 
fort him for the loss of his little daughter, which has quite spoilt 
his life. Finally, she is identified by means of the traditional 
locket. The book is prettily illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend, 


“ A Ranchwoman in New Mexico.” By Edith Nicholl. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


This is a capital story of life on a ranch in New Mexico. It is 
told with great spirit. Without going into unnecessary and tire- 
some detail, Mrs. Nicholl gives us the clearest and most interest- 
ing picture of life in the fascinating and beautiful country of her 
adoption. Questions of politics, religion, education, are touched 
on, but each in a light, though at the same time highly intelligent, 
manner. “A Ranchwoman in New Mexico” is a charming book. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


“OuR Lady of the Snows” has one daughter who can fashion in 
these sceptical days a pure, cold fairy-tale. And she fashions it, 
of all things in the world, out of Mormon materials. History has 
been hard on Joseph Smith, the founder of the sect, and prede- 
cessor of Brigham Young in the presidency of the Latter-day 
Saints. History has mocked at the “ visions” in which, he said, 
he saw the “angel Moroni,” who told him the hiding-place of the 
Western Bible, giving the history of America almost from the 
days of Babel to the Christian Era, and making plain that Joseph 
Smith was the Lord’s new prophet. History has called hima 
profligate, has shown that he convinced several sisters of the 
beauty of polygamy, and has specifically mentioned that in 1843 
he had a special “ revelation” ordaining polygamy as a doctrine. 
But the clever writer, Miss Lily Dougall, has arisen in Montreal, 
and slain history as if it were a loathsome dragon. In “The 
Mormon Prophet,” just published in London by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, she does not go so far as to say that Joseph Smith was 
inspired ; she thinks he was honestly deluded ; but personally he 
was modest, chivalrous, shy, self-deprecating, and he only refers 
in the book to polygamy in a timid and shuffling way, with a 
naive indication of the theory and practice of Solomon. Hei 
truly good though a little gawky. Rolled through the snowy 
process of Canadian art the badness of his personality has melted 
away as by magic. 


Mrs. Ritchie continues her delightful “introductory notes” 
in Vols. XI. and XII. of Messrs. Smith, Elder’s “ Biographical 
Edition” of Thackeray. Of Thackeray as editor of Cornhill we 
get many interesting glimpses. The title Cornhi//, we are told, 
was favoured because it had “asound of jollity and abundance 
about it.” And ina letter to a friend Thackeray says :—“ Our 
storehouse being in Cornhill, we date and name our magazine 
from its place of publication. We might have assumed a title 
much more startling ; for example, ‘ The Thames on Fire’ was 4 
name suggested, and, placarded in red letters about the city and 
country, it would, no doubt, have excited some curiosity.” Mrs. 
Ritchie also reproduces letters written in the contributorial 
capacity by Richard Monckton Milnes, Thomas Carlyle, Edward 
Landseer, and others, also a short but singularly sweet corre- 
spondence between Thackeray and Mrs. Browning, with reference 
to the rejection of a poem. Thackeray’s tenderness for contr! 
butors appears to have been phenomenal. “To have to say no to 
my betters,” he writes, “is one of the hardest duties I have.” 
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Then there was the aspirant who couldn't get accepted and was 
consequently in dire financial straits. The first editor of Cornhil 
had a happy method of dealing with the unfortunate aspirant—a 
method like this :—“ Dear Sir,—Only this morning I gave £20 to 
a literary gentleman of your country. Had I read your letter 
first he would have had but £10; but he is gone with the money 
in his pocket. . . . I send my mite, deeply commiserating you.” 


The Anglo-Saxon, which is to be edited by Lady Randolph 
Churchill and published by Mr. John Lane, promises well. It will 
be published at one guinea net per quarter, the binding will be 
leather, and the contributors “statesmen, savants, poets, novelists, 
and essayists of the very highest reputation.” So that the three- 
penny and shilling miscellanies which have hitherto contented us 
may “bow their crested heads,” or “pale their ineffectual fires,” 
whichever pleases them best. A notable feature will be “the 
publication, from time to time, of letters and other documents, 
derived from those collections of private papers which are to be 
found in many English country houses and family mansions, as 
well asin American and Colonial homes.” Altogether, a brave 
scheme, and one that deserves to prosper. 


Mr. Redway has issued a “popular edition” of the “ Rhymes 
of Ironquill,” the quaint, bluff, and unconventional Kansas singer. 
One's first impression of “Tronquill” is that he is aggressively 
arti delightfully commonplace. Gradually, however, though the 
thought is as lean as ever, there grows a sense of something fresh 
and large in him, as if his own prairies had grown garrulous, 
Once in a while he arrests with a wild and lonesome metaphor. 
Though it is impossible to allow that he has any quality of poetry, 
his verse leaves the impression of a gnarled and candid, but 
worthy, personality—a true product of the shaggy West. 


It looks as if we are to have a little boom in Omar Khayy4m— 
another little boom, this time the doing of the masses of literature 
as contrasted with the classes. The just enthusiasts of this 
country who have worshipped Omar for years, necessarily all have 
copies of his “* Rubdiydt.’ The demand in advance for the new 
Golden Treasury edition of that poem must therefore come chiefly 
from the great public. It has been quite a remarkable demand, 
running to thousands and thousands of copies. The edition will 
be in the familiar style of the Golden Treasury series. The price, 
half-a-crown, is within reach even of those who would say of 
themselves, “ Yes, I cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” It is 
not unlikely that numerous copies of the pirated and cheap 
American editions of Omar have at one time or another found their 
way into the hands of English readers. Now there will be no 
excuse for such practices, 


The calendaring of the valuable and extensive collection of 
Stuart manuscripts preserved in Windsor Castle, which is an- 
nounced as one of the next labours of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, will be a work of very great historical interest and 
importance. The Stuart papers, as they are generally termed, 
consist to a large extent of the correspondence of the exiled 
Stuarts from about 1717. After the death of the Cardinal of 
York, King of these realms “by the grace of God but not by the 
will of men” (according to his own description of himself), the 
collection was purchased by George IV. for the Royal Library at 
Windsor. Several historians have made a limited use of the 
papers, and some of the letters are given as appendices in Lord 
Stanhope’s “ History of England.” But the collection has never 
been systematically examined, and there is reason to believe that 
the volumes which, with the permission of Her Majesty, are to be 
prepared by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, will throw 
further and, it inay be, new light on the Jacobites. 








PLEASE Norg.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
KSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
Papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
ding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 


Street, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 
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Sketch has already attracted so much attention. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Belles Lettres, Criticism, Verse 


FOURTEEN Drawings illustrating Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of the 
‘* Rubaiyat ” of Omar Khayyam, by Gi/bert Fames, whose work in the 
(Smithers. Pp. 61. 
7s. 6a.) 

‘¢ Tdylls of Old Greece,” by Ambrose N. Blatchford, contains a spirited 
medley of prose and verse, celebrating such events as Marathon, and an 
episode of the revolt of Mytilene against Athens, headed ‘*‘ The Rescue 
Ship.” Some of the work has appeared serially in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
a due guarantee of its quality. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 186. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Studies in some Famous Letters” is by 7. C. Batley, whose more 
immediate object, apart from the purely literary importance of the letters 
cited, ‘‘ has certainly been to piece together, as far as may be, the scattered 
fragments of self-portraiture which are to be found in every collection of 
letters.” Cowper, Gray, Lady Mary Montagu, Swift, Lamb, and Johnson 
are among the letter-writers dealt with. (Burleigh. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

‘*Vfolland and the Hollanders,” by David S. Jleldrum, contains an 
agreeably written and instructive series of papers on the Dutch. The 
illustrations, for the most part reproductions from the work of leading 
members of the modern Dutch school, double the interest of this entertaining 
volume. (Blackwood. Pp. 405. 6s.) 

**Parson Dash, or a Rap at Ritualism in Hudibrastic Verse,” is by 
Erasmus Holiday, who, with much ability, attempts to laugh England’s 
‘*new Romanism” away. (Redway. Pp. 127. 2s. 6d.) 


History, Topography, and Social Economy 


“©The AZaine: an Account of her Destruction in Havana Harbour,” 
the personal narrative of her Captain, Charles D. Sigsbee. Contents : 
‘Our Reception at Havana,” ‘‘The Explosion,” ** The Wrecking and 
the Inquiry,” together with all official matter bearing upon the incident. 
(Unwin. Pp. 270. 6s.) 

A further volume of ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: being a 
Collection of the Chief Contents of the Geztleman’s Magazine from 1731 
to 1868,” edited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., has just reached 
us. Tis title-page bears ‘‘ English Topography, part XI.,” and the 
counties dealt with are Staffordshire and Suffolk, edited by 7. 4. A@ilne, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 327.) 

‘©The Annals of Toil: being Labour-history Outlines, Roman and 
British,” in four books, by /. Jforrison Davidson, is dedicated to 
‘* Michael Davitt, ex-Fenian convict M.).,” with a quotation from 
‘‘Tlamlet,” and deals with the lot of the labourer from the earliest times 
onward to present-day Socialism. (William Reeves. Pp. 494. 6s.) 

‘* The Foundations of Society,” by /. IV2lson Harper. ‘* The historical 
method has been adopted in the following pages,” and, further, ‘‘all the 
elements of society have been submitted to a careful examination, with the 
object of ascertaining what contribution each of them makes to the life of 
associated humanity.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

‘* The Catholic Church and the Social Question,” by Robert Edward 
Dell, who offers ‘‘ this slight contribution to the discussion of the social 
problems . . . in loyal and dutiful submission to the teaching of Holy 
Church and to the supreme authority of the Vicar of Christ.” (Catholic 
Press Company and Simpkin. Pp. 65. 6d.) 


Fiction 

‘© A Fair Fraud,” by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
case is not a particularly fearsome fraud after all. Her ‘‘ poor parents” 
fall far short of moral perfection, but the girl herself is charming. And 
after much grievous misunderstanding, she and the man of her heart come 
to conclusions thus :—‘*‘ ‘I am not good, Ken: everything about me has 
been bad and horrible, I am not fit to be your wife.’ ‘Foolish child ! 
you are the one and only good on earth for me.’” An entertaining and 
skilfully written story. (Long. Pp. 276. 6s.) 

‘The Drones Must Die” is another of Max Nordau’s ‘ novels.” The 
opening chapter is full of terribly loquacious people, who talk half a page 
at a time; later, they speculate on the Paris Bourse, and talk further half- 
pages. Echolalia, megalomania, and Teutoverbosis overspread this 
elephantine story. (Heinemann. Pp. 416. 6s.) 

«¢ A Modern Mercenary” is an officer in the service of a state of the 


The fair fraud in this 
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** Ruritania” order, a gallant Englishman, whose exciting and adventu- 
rous career is set out in spirited language. 
Hesketh Prichard are its authors. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 322. 6s.) 

“¢ The Silent House in Pimlico,” by Fergus Hume, is another detective 
story from the fertile hand that penned the ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
The book is clad in an appropriately creepy cover, and the contents include 
enough mystery and crime to satisfy the author’s most ardent admirer. 
(Long. Pp. 288. 35. 6d.) 

*‘ The Three Cat’s-Eye Rings : a Tale of the Pursuit of the Khalifa,” 
by 7: Afullett Ellis, begins: ‘‘ The Sirdar was the hero of the hour. 
Hats were off to him all over England,” &c. Later he appears in person, 
and, what with his officers and a couple of witches, things - though 
improbable—become melodramatic and fairly exciting. (Simpkin. 
Pp. 144. Is.) 

‘‘ The Confounding of Camelia,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, is built 
up of long sentences, and has an air of Donnish breeding that makes for 
precision. A knowledge of Society and the feminine is evidenced—in 
fact, Camelia and her mind are quite unravelled; a good portrait. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 310. 6s.) 


Reviews and Magazines 
The Fortnightly Review (2s. 6¢.), The Contemporary Review (2s. 6:.), 
St. Peter’s (6d.). 
New Editions 
Messrs. Macmillan have added the ‘“ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
to their Golden Treasury series. The version is, of course, Fitzgerald’s, 
though why his name and that of the present editor fail to adorn the title- 
page we are at a loss to discover. (Pp. 111. 2s. 6d.) The second part 
of Grant Allen’s edition of Gilbert White's «‘ Natural History of Selborne ” 
with Edmund New’s charming illustrations has also appeared. (Lane. 
1s. 6d.) 
Miscellaneous 


We have also received the eleventh annual issue of ‘* The Surplus 
Funds of Life Assurance Offices: How Arrived at and How Disposed Of,” 
compiled and published by JV. AL Monilaws, A.J.A., of Edinburgh 
(Pp. 195. 6s.)3 the first volume of Zhe New Penny Magazine, rightly 
described as ‘‘ the biggest and cheapest in the world ” (Cassell. Pp. 780. 
2s. 6d.) ; two excellent educational editions, viz.: ‘‘ The First Oration of 
Cicero against Catiline,” with introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary 
by Charles Haines Keene, illustrated (Blackie. Pp. 98. 1s. 6d.), and 
“* Macaulay’s Essay on Milton,” edited, with introduction and notes, by 
John Downie, M.A., and specially intended for students preparing for the 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination (Blackie. Pp. 114. 25.) 

Messrs. Smith, Elder send us a sixpenny brochure entitled ‘* Shake- 


speare’s Handwriting: Facsimiles of the five authentic autograph - 


Signatures of the Poet,” extracted from Mr. Sidney Lee’s recently 
published biography. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and W. B. Jobson & Co. are responsible 
for a new monthly venture called the Art Portfolio, which will be pub- 


A breathless book, and A. avd . 
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lished in shilling parts, each containing four photogravure reproduction 
of works in our National Galleries. The first number is made up of Fred 
Walker’s ‘* Harbour of Refuge” and excellent examples from the works 
of Landseer, Charles Leslie and Thomas Webster. These plates are 
16} by 12 inches, and would look well framed. The whole thing is a 
marvel of cheapness. 


BOOKS TO COME 


‘‘ The Imperial Russian Navy” is the title of a forthcoming book of 
reference by the naval author and artist, Fred T. Jane. It will be pub. 
lished next autumn by Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., of London, Calcutta, 
and Simla. Mr. Jane has recently returned from St. Petersburg, where 
he was the guest uf the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, a captain 
in the Russian Navy, and was given exceptional facilities for visiting the 
Imperial dockyards and arsenals. The book will deal with the past 
history of the Russian Navy, its present position and its future, and will 
be copiously illustrated by the author. 

Lord Roberts has written an Introduction for ‘* From Cromwell to 
Wellington—-Twelve Soldiers,” which will be published in the course of a 
few days by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Limited. The twelve soldiers 
are :—Cromwell, Marlborough, Peterborough, Wolfe, Clive, Coote, 
Heathfield, Abercromby, Lake, Baird, Moore, and Wellington ; and 
their Lives are written by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper Key, Hon. JW. 
Fortescue, Major F, E. Cooper, R.A., General Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., G.C.B., Colonel I’, Adam, Lieutenant-Colonel S. C. Pratt, R.A, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adye, R.A., Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel A. Court, 
Major E. S. May, R.H.A., Captain Count Gleichen, Major C. B, Mayne, 
R.E., and Major-General F. Maurice, C.B., R.A. 
is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 
and plans. 

The new volume of the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine Library” will be 
issued immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain the collection 
and contributions concerning the counties of Stafford and Suffolk in the 
Topographical Section of the work. 

Messrs. Greening & Co. set their ball of fun rolling with Saul Smifi's 
‘‘The Pottle Papers,” following that with ‘*Dan Leno: Hys Boske,” 
which has in a few weeks ran through three editions, and a fourth is now 
in the press. Another humorous book about to be added to Messts. 
Greening’s list is ‘‘A Trip to Paradoxia,” by T. H. S. Escott, whose 
first excursion into the realms of fiction it is. 


The Lives are illustrated by portraits, maps, 


‘* The Pillypingle Pastorals,” 
by Druid Gray], illustrated by Walter J. Morgan, R.B.A., is yet another 
funny book to come from the same publishers. 

Messrs. G. I’, Putnam’s Sons have in press, for early publication, a 
volume entitled ‘* Two Women in the Klondike,” by Mary E. Hitchcock. 
The volume will present the record of a journey undertaken in the summer 
of 1898 by Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, the widow of the late Commander 
Hitchcock, U.S.N., and Miss Van Buren, a grand-daughter of President 
Van Buren. 





OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Guide Books purchased. 


literature issued regularly. 


Catalogues of Books in all branches of 


*CAKCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 
S CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 
of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 
No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 
to Collectors. B. & J. I. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, Batu, 
England. 





MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 
SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 





The General Editor” 
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RMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 
A JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 


experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December ’98, successful first trial. Country 
life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





——_—n 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).-—Publiz School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. . ; ; 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘* Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships begins April 6.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 
Street, W 


pRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scort, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 

Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 








Ss! GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





Large 


A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 
individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ound. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
— Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





“THE OUTLOCK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references.— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 
First-Grade education under strong staff. Special attention to Modern Languages, 
and to Army and Navy candidates. Dry, sunny climate ; sandy soil. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP, Exam. May 26 and 27. 





MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
é&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ; close to the 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 





ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train- 
ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 
Mr. H. D. NuTTAtt receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manches er 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak Disérict. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, 


Golf Links 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
FAHRENHEIT. 


Charming Scenery. 


& 6. 


(18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES,:-TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 






















WIESBADEN, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, affords all 
the advantages both of a 
fashionable health resort 
and of a favourite place 

of residence. 


Excellent Climatic 
and Sanitary 
Conditions. 


Beautiful Walks 
and Excursions. 


Celebrated 
and richest 
saline 
thermal springs, 
126° Fahr. 
Treatment all the 
year round. 
Prescribed for gout, 
rheumatism, paralysis, 
diseases of the respiratory 
and digestive organs, 
nervous derangements, &c. 
Large variety of entertain- 
ments and amusements in the 
Kurhaus during the whole year. 
Agreeable social life. English 
Church. Prospectus on application 
to the Staedtische Kurverwaltung. 











































ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 

and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkE, M.D., says: “ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


HE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received oy =e ene. atid Wii: teitemetinas : 
Medi Surgi ir-Mitchell Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 
ee 7 Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 











tS 


LANDSCAPE 


AND ; BEST RESULTS AT MODERATE COST. 


Vi LLA Comenpentense Invited. 
GARDENING 


THOMAS S. WARE, Ltd., 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. TOTTENHAM, N. 


Advice and Estimates Free. 
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““THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK 
Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Flee: 


Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘ Assurance.” 


The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert 


and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Grams Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





ee 


ee 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3; MILLIONS Sterling. 
The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— ok 
1. INCREASED RESERVES, 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,348, 


Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. Actuary and Secretary, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFE POLIGIES.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable, 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 
HeEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, $.W, 








FUNDS £4,000,000. 


SUN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity, 
Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 


special advantages of 


THE 


OFFICE. 


“PERFECT PROTECTION” 
Whole Life ov Endowment Assurance. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


POLICY 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and | 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 32 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories, 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 





Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Cznada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street. 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD'S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
im ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BOOkS WANTED AT PRICES AFFIXED: “LIFE 


Mytton,” 1851, £2; ‘‘Con Cregan,” 2 vols., 25s. ; Moore’s “Alps in 1864, 43; 
“Scenes Clerical Life,” 1858, 25s. ; Scrope, ‘‘ Salmon Fishing,” 1843, 43; ‘ Keramic 
Gallery,” 1872, 30s.; “Queen Mab,” 1813, 47; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1209, £2; 
“* Keats’ Poems,” 1817, £5; ‘‘ Heptalogia,” 1880, £1 ; Poems by J. R., 1850, 45+ P. 
af-print Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 














TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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A GIFT. 


RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
A which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 
post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 


Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Says the 77MES.— Tue Ovtioox is brightly written without being flippant; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, ros. 6d, per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 
FisHer & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, 1s. 3¢. ; cloth half-bound, 15. 9d. 





ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, __ 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


will simply pay 


FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering Tut OvTLooK to be posted weekly direct from THB 
OvTLOoK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 


Address” 


months, 


is enclosed. 


TERMS, Post FREE:— 


Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 


The Outlook 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, 
. 21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, £.¢. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOODT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


at Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS scsccccen Le. IStaCO  cccscessecse «es 14 Galerie du Roi. 
ee esoscccse Pe Kats csccscconsccesece + 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO.... — Anglo-American Book Depét, 
ca dubenmgucenants P. THE ictrccnces . Librairie International, 
9) eeaveocccecese e G. G, Zacheria.....cce . Library, 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ..... . Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ ccccoccee Ve Benquet ccoccecoese - Place de la Mairie, 

- secsevece Le, JUGANA .ececocceccscee 3 rue Magagran. 
CANNES oeeeee coe Cy B. Faist cccccccccsce 45 rue d’Antibes, 

i a oe Vi. PRBIGR sc cccccccccese » 4rued’Antibes. 

+ suai © F. Robaudy ....ccccoce - 42 rue d’Antibes, 
HAVRE .... « Bourdignon ......c0+e0 Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ...cscseee 17 rue Paradis, 

- eesoee Mme. Dumont ....ceee . Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ecoceeee « Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet...... - Kiosque de Journaux. 

P. Berthelot ....0-ccove .- 6rue de France, 





Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 


48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’'Opéra, 


Byron Library .....06 . 8 rue Castiglione. 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 
Neal's Library ....+++0 148 rue de Rivoli. 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 






Germany. 
BERLIN cccseees eee Fly TIMOS acacecncecesccces . Passage, unter den Linden. 
FRANKFORT «ee. J. Vaternahm ...... Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG «.eeeeee . J. W. Basedow...... +. 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN ooseee LUCKC secseeerrereeeesees «. Buchhandlung. 
Italy. 
FLORENCE: eeeeeee - Bocca Fratelli ...... +. 8 via Cerretani. 
a seeeene ee Carlo Pratesi......ccccce I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
oa B. Seeber ....ccccocccee « 20 via Tornabuoni. 
si G, P. Vieusseux ..... . Library. 
GENOA Luigi Corsanego ..... . Station Bookstall. 
MILAN O. Bertussi  ...cccccocce Library, piazza del Duomo. 














Bocca Fratelli 





21 via Corso Vittorio Ema: 
nuele. 


P. Marc cccccccccccees . Railway Station Bookstall, 
Detken & Rockoil ... Piazza del Plebiscitio., 
G, Valette ....cccosseccee Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli ......+0 Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co. ese + 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi ......s0000 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
A. Heath-Wilson..... + 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo ......e0.e00 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
aa | ee 2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 
TURIN cccccccceee « Carlo Clausen ......00 19 via di Po. 
ij. leanne Sl: . Railway Station Bookstall, 
os -eeeatawsnate Roux & Co. ssescsseeeee Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE ccocccceoes . Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE .cscooceccees « Festersen & Cie... Library. 
BERNE sesssseeeeee SChmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA cccceocere we Cy By, AOD weccsccceee - Boulevard du Théatre, 
09” eaatencoens « George & Co, ......000 to Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE o6 Ein BEOP cccccaccocacsses «. Railway Station. 
“ea Roussy & Co, . «.» Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN.ccovecsesee Doleschal ......... «» Kapellplatz. [hof. 
ac: vs ellaasiaiaaiebe A. Gebhardt ...... . Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX eseeee Cy Be FMR. ccsccescese . Library. 
1) tee . E. Schlesinger ......+ . Library, 
TERRITET «eeeeeeee E. Schlesinger ....+++. . Library. 
THUN ccocceee eee E. Staempfii .....ccoee « Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  cocseceees E, Schlesinger ...+.+.0. Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. €d. ; 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s, 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFIce: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— Situ, 


MONTREAL, ane 
General Manager— Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. Subscribed Capital - £800,000 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 





CoMMITTEE: 


a Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENcY tn America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- | 


mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William | 





THE BANK OF 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


| In ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscribed Sasa fuss7s:000, = 84,000 ‘icons a ”. 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. eserve Fun 

' Head Office: 113 Canon Street, London, Eo £325;000 

RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber a 
| William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Ejis 

| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar ‘ 

| eee, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
| Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 

| Beira, Lourenco Marques, , 

| BOoarp oF Dmacross. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 


AFRICA, 


| Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq, 
| M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ! 
| Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; hehe Venn » Esq. : 
| General Manager (Resident at ge Town), James 


Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 

| and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 

| Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

| Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 

| ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Subscribed Capital ...... eee «+ £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......+++ see eeeeeeees ° 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. | 
| 


PAULING & 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. | 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 
The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
‘ extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 


tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


—__—_ Manager at Beira, 
FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 


LONDON, S.W. 
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